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pee LITERATURE SERIES. 


_ Adoptea for use in the Public Schools of Bradford, Pa. 


47, a ” Beudder’s Fables and Folk Stories.* Fourth Grade. 
17,18. © Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book.* Fifth Grade. 




















Burroughs’s Birds and Bees, and Sharp Eyes.* Sixth Grade. 
Hawthorne's True Stories from New England History. Sixth Grade. 
Grand father’s Chair.* 

7 Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, and Other Selections. Seventh Grade. 
| Nos.)13, 14. Lor gfellow’s Song of Hiawatha.* Seventh Grade. 
1, Me. 4. d Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, and Songs of Eighth and 

Ppa @ * Labor.* Ninth Grade. 

‘| Nag. 19, 20. Franklin's Autobiography.* ‘With a Chapter completing the Life. Eighth and 
he fos ta Ninth Grade. 
| No. 1. Longfellow's Evangeline.* Eighth and Ninth Grade. 
>. 2, Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish.* Eighth and Ninth Grade. 
, 


* These books are also published in cloth covers. 


- 





A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each of the 58 Regular Numbers and 12 Extra Num- 
bas #8 bers of the Riverside Literature Series, will be sent lo any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston. 11£.17th St., New York. 28 Lakeside Bldg, Chicago. 





‘School Directors, Teachers and Educators—Take Notice! 


NATURAL SLATE. BLACKBOARDS 
ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface. Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, 
~ Little Dust, No Glare, Economical, No Expense for 
Repairs. They Never Wear Out. Their 
* First Cost the Only Cost. 
| The KEYSTONE is the Most Finely Finished Slate Black- 
if board in the Market. It is Perfect. 


Send for Estimate. If you have new blackboards to provide or old ones to repair, write us 
for fall particulars. We can save you money. Unless you have looked into the matter, you will be surprised 
to know how reasonable is the cost. Natural Slate Blackboards, through their durability and unequaled sur- 
face, will pay for themselves over and over in the long run. Samples free. Correspondence solicited. 


g | Slatington-Pangor Slate Syndicate, 


JAS. L.. FOOTE, Manager, 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Keystone XXX Natural Slate Black Boards, 


USLATINGTON. PA. 
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HE happiest life, says Dr. Lyman Ab- 

bott, is one which is largely concerned 
with the life of others; one in which a 
man’s thoughts are taken away from him- 
self and fastened upon the needs and in- 
terests of those about him. No man ever 
got out of his weakness or his sins by 
continually thinking about them; the 
only way to get out of them is to work 
out. No man ever saved himself by 
thinking; thought without action is 
futile and barren. A healthy nature finds 
itself so continually called upon to put 


forth its normal activities that it has very | 
little time, and very small inclination, to | 
| neighboring and darkened flask, germs in 


sit down and give itself up to the intel- 
lectual luxury of going over its offenses. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, in his ‘‘ 
by the Way,’’ in the current number of 
Health, thus discourses on the virtues of 
sunlight: I have alluded before to the 


effect of light on the development of | 
germ-life, and have shown that wherever | 
plenty of light is allowed access to mi- | 


crobic growths, these living particles fail 
remarkably in their development. Light 
is, therefore, a natural enemy of germ-life, 
and this fact should be kept in mind by 
everybody. Certain researches have of 
late confirmed the destructive influences 
of light on the vitality of microbes. Thus, 
various kinds of disease-germs were 
placed in water, both of sterilized and 
non-sterilized kind. The germs, it may 
be added, were such as flourish naturally 
in water—to wit, the typhoid bacillus, 
the cholera-spirillium of Koch, and others. 
The vessels containing water were divided 





Notes | 





into two series ; one vessel in each exper- 
iment was freely exposed to light, the 
other (similar in every respect as to its 
contents and conditions) was enveloped 
in blackened paper, so as to exclude the 
chance of any light gaining access to the 
fluid. It was found that in every case 
light was most destructive to the con- 
tained germs. In one case, it is reported, 
very many germs of a particular species 
were present in the water, which may, in- 
deed, be described as having swarmed 
with them. After an hour’s exposure to 
the direct rays of the sun, no germs were 
to be discovered in the water. In the 


the same period had slightly increased in 
amount. When the flasks were exposed 
to ordinary diffuse light, as distinguished 
from the direct rays of the sun, germ life 
also underwent a marked decrease, al- 
though not in so complete a fashion as in 
the previous experiment. 


Supt. MAXWELL recently gave an in- 
formal talk before the members of the 
Brooklyn Institute on the best methods of 
teaching language in the schools. Con- 
cerning the study of grammar he said: 
‘Let the children be taught to look first 
for the subject and predicate of the parti- 
cular sentence they are studying. When 
they have got the idea conveyed by the 
subject and that conveyed by the predi- 
cate, the meaning of the sentence will have 
become clear in their minds, -It is very 
foolish to waste much time in the minutiz 
of analyzing. In many schools a sense- 
less routine of parsing each word in a 
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sentence with great particularness and | 


care is gone through every day. A year’s 
work—probably the sixth year of a child’s 
stay in school—ought to be sufficient to 
give young pupils an adequate knowl- 
edge of grammar.’’ 

He pointed out that two-thirds of the fine 
distinctions made in grammars between 
subjective and potential cases and the 
like are useless, and simply do not exist 
in English. Grammarians have made a 
mistake in drawing so many fine hair-lines, 
in introducing the complexity of Greek 
and Latin into our very simple forms and 
constructions. No “‘ potential cases’’ ex- 
ist in English, nor, for that matter, in any 
language. The speaker excluded it from 
the grammar he had written, and should 
continue to do so, even though he never 
sold another book. He concluded by ad- 
vising the teachers to get their pupils to 
grasp ideas, and not memorize forms. 





Ir possible, have singing in your 
schools. We say this alike to Teachers 
and School Directors. The Messenger 
is right when it says: ‘‘ Teach the child 
asong. Encourage the little ones to sing. 
Music lessens care and heartache. Often 
and often the words of a song, the sweet 
melody, linger in the heart after the voice 
is silent, and keep alive the courage 
which had almost died; anxiety and heart 
pain cause heart disease, and after that 
quickly comes death. Song sweetens 
toil, and it is imperative that parents and 
teachers should aim to increase this means 
of happiness for the children, if for no 
other reason than to strengthen their 
minds and hearts for the labors to be 
borne in mature years.’’ 





Ir will surprise many persons to learn 
that being pleasant is often merely a 
matter of habit. It must be cultivated 
like every other good habit. It has its 
root in an unselfish desire for the happi- 
ness of others, not excluding one’s own 
family. It will require a great effort at 
first to check the hasty words, to forego 
the profitless argument, to withhold the 
impertinent criticism, to speak the truth 
in love, but it is an effort that is well re- 
paid by the results. Rudeness is never 
justifiable. It is sometimes necessary to 
reprove, to warn, to remonstrate, even to 
speak gravely and plainly of faults that 
should be corrected ; all this can be done 
without encroaching in any way upon the 
courtesy that is due from one human be- 





ing to another. Well-bred persons are 
never rude; the chivalrous man, the re- 
fined woman, hesitate to hurt the feelings 
of any one with whom they are brought 
in contact. ‘They treat them with the re- 
aeet which they exact for themselves. 
here is no surer sign of a flippant, ill- 
regulated, narrow mind than a disregard 
for the rights of others. ‘‘ Be courteous’’ 
is a divine command, as binding as ‘‘ Be 
pitiful.’’—Congregationalist. 





THE men who have accomplished much 
in improving the world, and left their im- 
press upon their age, were men of prayer. 
The following was the daily prayer of 
Dr. Arnold, the head of the famous Rugby 
school: ‘‘O Lord, I havea busy world 
around me; eye, ear, and thought will be 
needed for all my work to be done in this 
busy world. Now, ere I enter on it, I 
would commit eye, ear, and thought to 
thee. Do thou bless them, and keep 
their work thine, that as through thy 
natural laws my heart beats and my blood 
flows without any thought of mine, so my 
spiritual life may hold on its course at those 
times when my mind cannot conspicuously 
turn to thee to commit each particular 
thought to thy service. Hear my prayer, 
for my Redeemer’s sake. Amen.”’ 





OnE of the religious journals gives the 
following striking illustration of a sad 
fact: The process of hypnotizing a person 
is simple. Place before his eyes, and 
very close to them, some bright, glittering 
object (a gold or silver coin is often used), 
in such a way that he will constantly look 
up to it, and let him fix his attention on 
this to the exclusion of all other objects. 
He is soon ready to obey every command 
of the governing will of the manipulator. 
There are many who are thus ‘‘ hypno- 
tized’’ by looking at wealth. They see 
nothing else. They are ‘‘ mesmerized,’’ 
and it is useless to reason with them till 
the spell is broken by the power of Him 
who is “‘ mighty to save.”’ ; 





EDUCATION, to be perfect, must con- 
sider man in his entirety, must call out 
the heart power as well as the intellect 
power, and educate the great religious 
element within, as real as either and par- 


| taking of both. We must not omit the 


great fundamental principles of our exist- 
ence, why we are made, for what object 
we are placed in this world, what is our 
future. The very philosophy of our be- 
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ing, the principle which determines the 
value of all other knowledge, cannot be 
ignored in a thorough education. The 
great infinite Being who placed us on 
earth and our relation to Him, the source 
of all knowledge and all good, must find 
the supreme place in education.—Ayan. 





A YOUNG man is greatly to be pitied 
who, in this day, in this country, imag- 
ines that he was born to be entertained, 
amused, envied, complimented, voted for, 
to succeed as this world rates ‘‘ success.’’ 
There is for a man one success, one only. 
‘It is where the man puts the energy of his 
will power beside the energy of the Al- 
mighty. Foxwell Buxton labored long 
years in Parliament for the emancipation 
of slaves in the British dominions, and 
his name is writtey high on the roll of 
England's great statesmen. General Gor- 
don’s unsurpassed bravery and military 
mastery would have made him famous, 
but there was more than that, and he was 
more than famous; he commanded, he 
led, he fought, he lived, he died, with 
God, and when his nation proclaimed a 
day for the honor of his name, the church 
bells of all England were tolled. Man- 
hood a struggle? Yes, but what that is 
worth having is not worth a battle? 
Where is the supreme glory of humanity 
but in sacrifice? Where has the world 
built its monuments but for those who 
have suffered for its sake? Old agea re- 
gret? Oh, yes, there are failures enough, 
and none know it better than they who 
have done best. But what follower of the 
Crucified ever failed of this—to find that 
our shortcomings, when repented of, are 
transformed into stepping-stones to vic- 
tory, and the going down of the sun into 
the dawn of an everlasting day.— Bishop 
Huntingdon. 





A LEADING Catholic newspaper, the 
New York Tablet, lately contained a re- 
markably bold and clear article on the 
parochial school question, from which the 
following paragraphs are taken: 

‘‘The pretense of the enemies of our 
public schools that the school-room is a 
point of attack against the faith of Cath- 
olic children is preposterous, and is cal- 
culated to excite the indignation and re- 
sentment of non-Catholics who know it to 
be untrue. Neither is it true, as pre- 
tended, that there is any attempt made in 
the public schools to lead the young into 
indifference with regard to all religion, 





which is sure to end in infidelity. How, 
it may be asked, can the teaching of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, drawing, sing- 
ing, and kindred branches taught in our 
public schools conduce to indifference to 
religion, or a loss of faith? Is there not 
quite as much danger incurred in learn- 
ing any ordinary branch of business, or 
any of the mechanical trades? 

‘Children attending the public schools 
have, besides, Saturdays and Sundays, 
and the hours not spent in the school- 
room, which may be devoted to religious 
instruction, if those whose duty it is to 
impart such instruction perform it. 

‘The separate education of the youth 
of the country tends to destroy the princi- 
ple of homogeneity in our population, 
creates suspicion and distrust in its ranks, 
which is often perpetuated after the youth 
attains to manhood to the injury of the 
individual and the community. 

‘* Nor should it be forgotten, in relation 
to this problem of education, that in the 
majority of localities parochial schools are 
an impossibility, owing to the fewness or 
poverty of the Catholic population, and 
that in no place are they equal to the 
public schools in efficiency. This is natu- 
ral, as the state can furnish better equip- 
ment than can be secured by voluntary 
efforts. Hence, children educated in the 
public schools have an advantage over 
their rivals in beginning their life work, 
and can surmount its difficulties more 
readily.’’ 





THE following is from the report that 
appears in the Public School Art League’s 
exhibit at the World's Fair: 

‘“‘ The walls of all school rooms should 
have some color; for I have often seen 
children immediately and permanently 
recover from a persistent recurring dis- 
eased condition of the eyes when removed 
from a schoolroom with white walls and 
sent elsewhere to school, or kept at home, 
where the walls were tinted. The prin- 
cipal color of the walls should be of an 
even tone, so that the amount of light re- 
flected will be the same from all parts of 
the surface. Waving or clouded effects 
are very trying to sensitive eyes. Any 
color may be placed in its proper position 
with regard to its safety for schoolroom 
walls by remembering the general rule 
with regard to the sensitiveness of the eye 
to the colors of the spectrum, which is 
that the nearer the color to the red end 
of the spectrum, the more irritating it is 
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to the eyes; and the nearer the color is to 
the blue end of the spectrum, the easier 
it is to the eyes, with the single exception 
that the extreme violet rays are also irri- 
tating. From this it will be seen that red 
and all its derivatives should be rigidly 
excluded. Orange also is nearly as bad. 
Yellow should never be taken by prefer- 
ence, but may be justifiable in an other- 
wise dark and ill-lighted room. Greens 
and blues are absolutely safe colors, and 
it is not at,all necessary that the colors 
should be pronounced ; very pale shades 
are often as comfortable as dark ones, and 
give a lighter and more cheerful room.”’ 





OnE of the Cincinnati principals, in 
compliance with the Superintendent’s re- 
quest that the principals should state the 
qualifications of each teacher under their 
charge, made the following reply as to 
his best teacher: ‘‘She has a good con- 
ception of the true end of education and the 
methods by which her aim should be ac- 
complished. She does not neglect morals 
to the exclusive development of intellect; 
she does not load the memory with de- 
tails first and essentials afterwards; she 
does not close her eyes to the fact that 
training is of paramount importance in 
the acquirement of knowledge, and that 
the power derived from such acquirement 
of knowledge is of more consequence to 
true growth than the facts themselves. 
She appreciates that mental powers are 
of slow growth; that the brain, the organ 
of the mind, is variously active in differ- 
ent individuals; that cells are concerned 
in all physical action; that cell activity 
produces waste and necessitates repair; 
that excessive and abnormal cell stimu- 
lation, caused by overtaxing methods, 
does positive and lasting injury to the 
welfare of the individual, thwarting the 
harmonious development and precluding 
the attainment of happiness.’’ 





In an address which he delivered dur- 
ing the last General Convention in Balti- 
more to the students of Johns Hopkins 
University, Rev. Philllps Brooks spoke 
substantially these words: ‘‘In trying to 
win a man to a better life, show him not 
the evil but the nobleness of his nature. 
Lead him to enthusiastic contemplations 
of humanity in its perfection, and when 
he asks: Why, if this is so, do not I have 
this life? then project on the background 
of his enthusiasm his own life. Say to 
him: Because you are a liar, because 
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you blind your soul with licentiousness, 

shame is born—but not a shame of de- 

spair. Itis soon changed to joy. Chris- 

tianity becomes an opportunity, a high 

privilege, the means of attaining to the 
most exalted ideal—and the only means. 

Herein must lie all real power; herein 

lay Christ's power, that he appreciated 

the beauty and richness of humanity, that 
it is very near the Infinite, very near to 
God. These two facts—we are the chil- 

dren of God, and God is our Father— 

make us look differently at our neighbors, 

very differently at God. We should be 
surprised, not at our good deeds, but at’ 
our bad ones. We should expect good 

as more likely to occur than evil; we 
should believe that our best moments are 
our truest. I was once talking with an 
acquaintance, about whose religious posi- 

tion I knew nothing, and he expressed a 
very hopeful opinion in regard to a mat- 

ter about which I was myself very doubt- 

ful. ‘Why,’ I said to him, ‘you are an 

optimist.’ ‘Of course I am an optimist,’ 

he replied, ‘because I am a Christian.’ 

I felt that as a reproof. The Christian 

must be an optimist.”’ 





IN speaking of Eastern life at the 
World’s Fair, Harper's Bazarsays: ‘‘ One 
need not go to the East to-day to see the 
picturesque life of the Moslem. He need 
only buy a ticket to Chicago. There, in 
precise reproduction, he gazes, for in- 
stance, on the street life of Cairo, the 
bunched-up and loose-flowing garments 
that have not changed their styles since ’ 
Abraham rode under desert palms, and 
Isaac alighted from his camel to meet 
Rebecca. The slow-moving camels, the 
donkey boys, the venders of fruit, and the 
shop-keepers in the doors of their dingy 
bazars, are to be seen in our White City 
of Enchantment just as if they had stepped 
bodily out of a scene in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.’’ Here is the Egyptian juggler 
with his mystery and his cunning sleight 
of hand, which our clumsy Occidental 
wizards simulate in vain, their tricks be- 
ing open as the day in comparison with 
his. This caravan denotes the arrival of 
pilgrims from Mecca. They have made 
the sacred journey in hope of gaining 
heaven’s pardon for their sins and setting 
a goodly sum to the credit side of their 
account with the next world. That there 
is a wonderful fascination for Occidentals 
in these scenes of life and costume from 
Oriental lands, brought down from the 
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dawn of civilization, was proved by the 
throngs who visited the Rue de Cairo in 
the last Paris Exposition and who visit the 
exhibition now repeated in Chicago.’’ 


THIS pertinent advice of Henry D. 
Thoreau might be followed with profit : 
‘* Drive a nail home and clinch it so faith- 
fully that you can wake up at night and 
think of your work with satisfaction,—a 
work of which you are not ashamed. 
And only so will God help you. Every 
nail driven should be another rivet in the 
machine of the universe, you carrying on 
the work.”’ 


THERE is a story of John Wesley, who 
was once walking with a brother who re- 
lated to him his troubles, saying that he 
did not know what he should do. They 
were at that moment passing a stone fence 
to a meadow, over which a cow was look- 
ing. ‘‘Do you know,’’ asked Wesley, 
‘“‘why the cow looks over the wall ?’’ 
*‘No,’’ replied the one in trouble. ‘‘I 
will tell you,’’ said Wesley. ‘‘ Because 
she cannot look through it; and that is 
what you must do with your troubles— 
look over them.’’ 


Lay aside for a day the spelling book, 
and try an exercise like the following: 
Let the pupils take their slates and write 
their own names in full; the teacher’s 
surname; the name of the county in which 
they live, the State, their post-office ad- 
dress; the names of four winter amuse- 
ments ; of four summer amusements; how 
many days in this month; what we plant 
to get potatoes ; a definition of a druggist; 
the names of six pieces of furniture; of 
six kinds of tools; the names of the seven 
days ; name of the year, month, and day 
of the month; a verse of poetry, and a 
verse of Scripture from memory. 


SPELLING some people think is becom- 


ing alost art. We have not yet lost faith 
in the spelling book. Would it not be an 
interesting and profitable exercise for the 
Superintendent at County and Local In- 
stitutes, to have a carefully selected list 
of a hundred words given out, fifty on 
each of two days, these to be carefully 
corrected and reported upon? Prizes 
might be awarded to the best spellers. 
The state of New York, through the de- 
partment of education, is looking up the 
spelling of the teachers. In each of fifty- 
eight county institutes one hundred words 
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have been given out for spelling. Here 
are the results in a sample of the work: 


There were three county institutes held 
the last week of the season with a total at- 
tendance of 291 teachers. The figures show 
how many of the 291 missed the word: 
Alacrity 86, apothecaries 67, accommodate 
140, accrued 81, asthmatic 69, abridgment 
187, avaricious 94, alphabetical 39. affirma- 
tion 60, beneficent 125, collegiate 46, com- 
mittees 110, censurable 93, consoled 14, 
coalesce 141, ceremonial 52, christening 45, 
consensus 230, debility 9, differentiate 129, 
ae 13, dominance 118, declaration 

, dismissal 31, diphtheria 104, extolled 12 
ditenentory 20, effervescent 106, economic 
70, emissary 141, embarrass 169, favorites 14, 
feminine 33, February 31, financial 30, gal- 
lows 69, grammatical 50, guarantee 95, hom- 
ily 90, inseparable 77, incomparable 94, in- 
telligent 36, Ithaca 133, impotent 44, inimit- 
able 74, impetus 86, intercede 30, inflamma- 
ag 170, limiting 11, legislature 44, liberal 

athes 53, legality 23, mirrors 22, mar- 
riageable 98, matinee 68, moneys 106, 
medicinal 42, mercantile 81, malign 103, 
nutritious 92, nullify 54, omitted 41, obse- 
quies 78, pluralities 28, prejudice 112, parlia- 
mentary 132, permissible 180, professor 51, 
quarantine 82, pitiless 44, phosphorescence 
av partisan 57, paroled 93, Poughkeepsie 

, possessed SI, regretting 60, rheumatic 
5 requirement 25, resistance 30, suffrage 
118, sensible 40, suffices 43, soliloquy 125, 
sustenance 95, Susquehanna 59, suicidal 51, 
sewerage 57, suburbs 82, subordinate 22, 
sineeure 128, susceptible 93, Tennessee 55, 
Tammany 18, umbrellas 25, vestibule 34, 
weird 139, inheritance 48. 


ACCORDING to Zhe Schoolmaster, ‘‘ sta- 
bility’’ was recently defined as being 
‘“‘the cleaning up of a stable,’’ and an 
answer to some question about insurance 
had this passage, ‘‘ The money is provided 
by the company to defray the expenses 
by the birth of members in pecuniary dis- 
tress.’’ In summer, it seems, ‘‘the day 
is longer owing to expansion by the 
heat ;’’ and that season itself is thus ex- 
plained: ‘‘Once a year we have the whole 
bright side of the sun turned towards us. 
Then it is summer. The sun is in the 
solstice and stands still.’’ ‘* What comes 
next to man in the scale of being ?’’ in- 
quired an examiner. ‘‘ His shirt,’’ was 
the reply. Asked to give the distinction, 
if any, between a fort and fortress, a boy 
nicely defined them: ‘‘A fort is a place 
to put men in, and a fortress is a place to 
put women in.’’ On being asked what 
the chief end of man was, another boy 
without hesitation said, ‘‘ The end what’s 
got his head on.’’ A teacher asked a 
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juvenile class which of them had ever 
seen a magnet. A sharp urchin at once 


said he had seen lots of them. ‘‘ Where?” ” 


inquired the teacher, surprised at his pro- 
ficiency. ‘‘Inthecheese.’’ Being asked 
what conscience is, a boy replied, ‘‘ An 
inward monitor.’’ Asked what a monitor 
means, the ready answer was, ‘‘An iron- 
clad vessel.’’ Another lad was asked 
what he understood by ‘“‘celerity,’’ and 
‘‘perhaps from experience,’’ says the 
contemporary account, he described it as 
‘* something to put hot plates down with.’’ 





PATIENCE is the truest sign of courage. 
Ask old soldiers who have seen real war, 
and they will tell you that the bravest 
men, the men who endured best, not in 
fighting, but in standing for hours to be 
mowed down by cannon shot ; who were 
most cheerful and patient in shipwreck 
and starvation and defeat—all those 
things ten times worse than fighting ; ask 
old soldiers, I say, and they will tell you 
that the men who showed best in such 
miseries were generally the stillest, meek- 
est men in the whole regiment. That is 
true fortitude; that is Christ’s image— 
the meekest of men, and the bravest, too. 
—Charles Kingsley. 





KEEPING ONE’S MouTH SHuT.—What 
a rare accomplishment it is to be able to 
keep one’s mouth shut! A young man 
once applied to the proprietor of a large 
business house in New York for a confi- 
dential position. Upon being asked what 
his capabilities were, he replied that he 
did not know, without a trial, whether or 
not his work would be satisfactory to the 
proprietor, but he did know two things— 
he knew he was perfectly honest, and he 
knew he was abundantly capable of keep- 
ing his mouth shut. The proprietor, ap- 
preciating how important were both these 
traits, engaged the young man at once. 
Many a man’s success in business has 
been limited by a too free use of his 
tongue, concerning his own business 
affairs or those of his employer. But, if 
it is important to keep one’s mouth shut 
in a physical sense and from a business 
standpoint, what a positive virtue does 
such an accomplishment become in a 
spiritual sense? David understood this 
when he prayed, ‘‘Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth ; keep the door of my 
lips.”’ (Ps. cxli. 3.) 

What a vast amount of tongue-wagging 
we should save ourselves, and how much 





sooner we should come to know the in- 
trinsic value of golden silence, were we 
only to resolve, when speaking of other 
people, that unless, forsooth, we could say 
something good of them, we would keep 
our mouths shut. The tongue is, indeed, 
an unruly member; and if we cannot 
completely tame it, we can at least ac- 
complish a great deal in that direction by 
the conscientious practice of keeping our 
mouths shut at such times as we are 
tempted to give utterance to words of 
‘‘anger, wrath, malice, railing, shameful 
speaking.’’—.S. S. Zimes. 





IN a recent issue of the Sunday School 
Times, Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson 
presents a special reason why the Sabbath 
is needed amongst us. He says: ‘‘ With 
every generation of our history the rush 
of activities becomes more absorbing and 
more strenuous, and the danger of ceas- 
ing to be men in becoming mere workers 
grows upon us. Societary circulation is 
swifter; invention brings man closer to 
man, and multiplies the demands on our 
time and thought, while seeming only to 
increase our comforts. The outward look 
on life leaves us less time for the upward 
look on God. The ‘things seen and 
temporal’ increase in number and inter- 
est, till we need an effort to get our gaze 
turned to the things unseen and eternal. 
So the need of the day of rest grows in- 
stead of diminishing, and experience 
forces men to see the uses of Sunday even 
for lower ends than these. We need it 
that man and beast may not be worn out 
by ‘the pace that kills.’ We need it that 
men may preserve their mental sanity and 
retain their fitness for the best work they 
are capable of. But, after all, we need it 
most to keep us in that living relation to 
God which is needed to keep us men.’’ 





WHEN we make it the end of our ex- 
istence to accumulate for ourselves any. 
kind of advantage, we sever the ties 
which God has drawn to bind us to our 
fellow-men. What can be more pathetic 
than the spectacle of a mere rich man, 
who has not a friend outside his family 
circle, who is followed everywhere by the 
detectives he employs to guard a life 
which is valuable only to himself? Well 
might it be said of such a man, by the 
artist who painted his picture, that he had 
the look of a hunted animal. But this is 
no more than an extreme illustration of a 
tendency which is more or less present in 
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all lives. We can maintain wholesome 
and true relations with our fellows only 
by refusing to make ourselves the centre 
to which we refer everything. ‘‘ That 
way madness lies,’’ while the only true 
sanity is in forgetting self in the joy of 
service to our fellow-men and to God. 


No one can succeed as a teacher who is 
not himself a student. Close and constant 
study not only of the subjects to be taught, 
but of others outside of and beyond these, 
is the price that every one must pay for 
real success in the school-room. 


I CONSIDER a human soul without ed- 
ucation like marble in a quarry, which 
shows none of the inherent beauties until 
the skill of its polisher fetches out the 
colors, makes the surface shine, and dis- 
covers every ornamental cloud, spot and 
vein that runs throughout the body of it. 
—Addison. 


Wy is it that a body of school teach- 
ers are so undemonstrative? The most 


eloquent speaker in the land can hardly 
extract applause from them. They will 
often sit like so many tombstones, with- 
out thinking that a little applause would 


revive and encourage the speaker. The 
president of a teachers’ convention asked 
for opinions on corporal punishment, and 
other points on various subjects, and it 
was like drawing teeth to get an opinion 
out of them. Now, why should this be 
true? Are they too ignorant to talk on 
such subjects? We do not believe this. 
Is it not true that there are teachers in the 
land who have taught for years and never 
have spoken a word before an assembly 
of teachers? The writer is acquainted 
with such characters, and is free to con- 
fess that if these particular teachers had 
their just dues, they would be consigned 
to the waste-basket. They are too mod- 
est for any use.— Western School Journal. 


SELAH MERRILL, United States Consul 
at Jerusalem, says in Scribner's Monthly : 
We are now at the Jerusalem station, 
which is 2,480 feet above the level of the 
station at Jaffa; and we have made the 
journey in three hours and a half. Two 
years and a half have been occupied in 
building the road, and the cost of it was 
not far from $2,000,000. Four dollars 
will buy a round trip ticket, first-class, 
good for two days, from Jerusalem to 
Jaffa. On Sunday, August 21, an engine 
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came within a few hundred yards of the 
Jerusalem station ; but the track to it had 
not then been laid, and it was not until 
Saturday, August 27, at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, that the first through train from 
Jaffa, with engine and passenger cars, 
actually arrived at the station. This is 
stated as official information, partly for 
the reason that some persons like to be 
exact in such matters, and partly because 
the report has, either through oversight 
or carelessness, been widely circulated 
that the first train arrived at Jerusalem on 
Sunday, August 21, which is not histori- 
cally correct. 


A WRITER in the Atlantic Monthly says: 
There are many men and women who 
have picked up a smattering of botany or 
ornithology in childhood, and find it after- 
wards a never-failing occupation, opening 
new vistas and revealing deep secrets, 
always within reach and always fascinat- 
ing. Careful study of this kind sometimes 
breeds a contempt for large effects, keeps 
the eyes near earth on miscroscopic 
beauty ; but how close it brings one to 
the intricate mystery of life! Science, 
too, has the great advantage of being ac- 
cessible in fragments, and not requiring 
life-long familiarity for the appreciation of 
its pleasures. It is different from litera- 
ture, which demands a patient apprentice- 
ship, and is not open to the first comer. 
A busy man sees a great deal out of doors 
to interest him at odd moments; but he 
is not likely to make close friends of 
Homer and Dante. 


No red-letter day in the calendar seems 
to have taken a firmer hold on the affec- 
tions of the people than Arborday. The 
observance is of the utmost importance in 
impressing on the children in the schools 
an idea of the beauty and usefulness of 
trees, and the necessity of preserving 
them. The honor of originating Arbor 
day belongs to Hon. J. Sterling Morton, 
present Secretary of Agriculture. Twenty- 
one years ago, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Morton, the Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture passed a resolution offering 
prizes for those who should plant the 
most trees. That year more than one 
million trees were planted in Nebraska. 
Since then the day has been celebrated. 
annually, and the interest in tree-plant- 
ing has taken other practical forms. The 
gain to the State in increased fertility and 
beauty can scarcely be computed. Other 
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States were not slow in perceiving that 
what was good in Nebraska would be 
good elsewhere, and one by one they en- 
couraged tree-planting. Arbor Day is 
now observed in all parts of the Union, 
the States arranging the dates in accord- 
ance with nature’s time for bringing forth 
the leaves in different latitudes. 


Ir has been settled by actual tests that 
a cablegram can be sent to London from 
the New York Exchange and an answer 
received in four minutes. Ordinarily the 
time is much longer, but on this occasion 
a special effort was made with the above 
remarkable result. 


So much of the noblest life which the 
world sees dissatisfies us with its partial- 
ness; so many of the greatest men we see 
are great only upon certain sides, and 
have their other sides shrunken, flat and 
small, that it may be well for us to dwell 
upon the pictures of a humanity rich, full 
and strong all around, complete on every 
side, the perfect cube of human life, which 
comes down out of heaven from God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


So many people have been inclined to 


argue from the well-known examples of 
marital unhappiness the inability of a 
gifted man and a gifted woman dwelling 
together in unity, that it is pleasant to 
read of the experience of Alphonse Dau- 


det and his talented wife. ‘‘ I was quite 
a young fellow,’’ the author tells us, 
‘‘and had a great prejudice against liter- 
ary women, especially against poetesses ; 
but I came, saw, and was conquered, and 
I have remained under the charm ever 
since. People sometimes ask me if I ap- 
prove of women writing. How should I 
not, when my own wife has always writ- 
ten, and when all that is best in my liter- 
ary work is owing to her influence and 
suggestion ?”’ 


THE Churchman says: We have no 
manner of doubt of the potentialities of 
the human mind and of the human spirit, 
but, for ourselves, we do not look for the 
key to them in this life. Psychology and 
Pneumatology are as yet infant sciences, 
from the Baconian standpoint, and even 
Physiology is but a youth in knicker- 
bockers. The sudden relish for every- 
thing which offers a short cut to the mys- 
teries of human nature is probably a 
transient reaction from the hard material- 
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ism of recent physical science. Psychol- 
ogy is a convenient hammer just now to 
reduce these boulders to road-metal ; but 
eternity is the only arena for such study 
with any hope of completeness. It is 
well enough to learn the alphabet here 
and now, as occasion offers; but even of 
eternity, one is reminded of the divinity 
professor’s reply to the question: ‘‘ Shall 
we know each other in Heaven?” ‘Tut! 
tut ! Do we know each other here ?”’ 


————_~- ~~ 


WHAT WE KNOW OF THE SUN. 


BY ROBERT BLIGHT. 


‘THE Astronomer Royal for Ireland, Sir 

Robert Ball, in his valuable lectures 
on ‘‘Star Land,’’ tells a good story: 
‘“There were three students brought up 
for examination in astronomy, and they 
showed a lamentable ignorance of the 
subject ; but the examiner being a kind- 
hearted man wished, if possible, to pass 
them; and so he proposed to the three 
youths the very simplest question that he 
could think of. 

‘* Accordingly, addressing the first stu- 
dent, he said: ‘ Now, tell me which, does 
the earth go round the sun, or the sun go 
round the earth?’ ‘It is—the earth— 
goes round the sun.’ ‘What do you say ?’ 
he inquired, turing rather suddenly on 
the next, who gasped out: ‘Oh, sir—of 
course—it is the sun goes round the 
earth.’ ‘What do you say?’ he shouted 
at the third unhappy victim. ‘Oh, sir, it 
is—sometimes one way, sir, and some- 
times the other.’ ”’ 

It is to be hoped that my readers are in 
better case than these unfortunate stu- 
dents ; but yet it may be of some use to 
them to consider what kind of answer 
they would give if asked: ‘‘ What is the 
sun?’’ If they would reply only “‘Itisa 
ball of fire,’’ their knowledge, true as it 
is, would be no advance on that of the 
ancients, who knew quite as much about 
the ‘‘ Ruler of the Solar System.’’ 

TELESCOPES IN SCIENCE. 

A summary, by no means exhaustive, 
of what we know, is to be the object of 
this and a succeeding paper. Formerly 
the astronomer had to rely on the tele- 
scope, reflecting or refracting, for his in- 
formation. As the heat and light of the 
sun rendered it difficult to use the tele- 
scope, the astronomer’s means of obtain- 
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ing direct information about the sun’s 
appearance and constitution were limited. 
But when it is remembered that the first 
practical discovery of the telescope was 
made in Holland in A. D. 1608, and that 
Galileo did not construct his first ‘‘ optic 
glass’’ until A. D. 1609, its revelations 
during less than three centuries have 
been nothing short of astounding. 

Here it may be well to warn the inex- 
perienced never to attempt to look at the 
sun directly through a telescope, however 
small, or through a field glass, or opera 
glass. Telescopes can be fitted with 
proper apparatus for observing the sun, 
and observation is then safe, easy, and 
agreeable. A piece of smoked glass will 
enable any one to look at the sun with 
the naked eye. By placing the object 
glass of a telescope at a hole in the 
shutter of a darkened room, and holding 
a sheet of white paper to receive the 
image through the eye-piece, a very good 
picture of the sun can be obtained at a 
distance from the eye-piece easily ascer- 
tained by experiment. Nearly every 
work on astronomy has a sketch illus- 
trating this method. Elaborated with 
special apparatus, it is the method by 
which Father Perry, of Stonyhurst, Eng- 
land, has made his studies of the sun 
spots. 

In spite of the magnificent improve- 
ments in telescopes, our knowledge of the 
sun’s condition would be of a very meager 
kind indeed had we to depend entirely 
on the telescope. The spectroscope, how- 
ever, comes to our aid. This is not the 
place to describe this instrument, which 
has enabled us to investigate the sources 
of light, their state and their motions. It 
must suffice to say that it is an adaptation 
of prisms, by which we can study many 
astronomical phenomena invisible to the 
telescope, as well as many chemical phe- 
nomena. 

Again, the photographic camera has 
been pressed into the service of the as- 
tronomer, and its sensitive eye and re- 
tentive retina, in the shape of lens and 
plate, are of exceedingly great value in 
modern work. 

Armed with telescope, spectroscope 
and camera, trained to draw logical infer- 
ences, to make abstruse calculations, 
patient to wait for favorable opportuni- 
ties, the astronomer is equipped for ascer- 
taining the state of the sun and its sur- 
roundings, and its relations to the universe 
of which it is a member. 





THE SUN IS A STAR. 


If we stand under the dome of the sky 
on a star-light night we see a number of 
points of light of varied brilliancy. These 
arethestars. One or two may be planets, 
and the moon may even be visible; but 
we will pass them for the time. The 
spectroscope tells us that each of these 
stars is self-luminous. The telescope can 
tell us little or nothing about them, at 
such vast distances do they lie. Our sun 
is aself-luminous body. The planets and 
the moon are not. They shine by reflected 
light derived from the sun. 

The number of stars visible to the 
naked eye from the earth is about 6,000 ; 
so that at any one time the greatest num- 
ber visible to us will be about half of 
these, that is, about 3,000. In a power- 
ful telescope about twenty million stars 
are visible; say about ten millions in 
each hemisphere. Now that the photo- 
graphic camera is being used for catching 
each point of light, it is probable that 
sixty millions of stars will be recorded. 
All these are self-luminous. 

Some of them are double, or companion 
stars, which revelve round a point situ- 
ated between the couple. In the constel- 
lation of Lyra there is a double double, 
consisting of two pairs, each pair revolv- 
ing round a common centre and the 
whole four also revolving round a point 
within their own system. There are 
scarlet stars, red stars, blue, green, white 
and yellow stars. Our sun is yellow. 
Some are variable in their brilliancy, 
shining at times with greater or less 
light. Our sun is probably variable. 
We hear also of new stars, temporary 
stars, and lost stars. Some day our sun 
may be a lost star—but we are anticipat- 
ing. 

Occasionally we see a ‘‘ shooting star’’ 
moving rapidly across the sky. It isa 
meteor—myriads of which are circling 
round our sun, swarms of which become 
visible to us, especially in August and 
November. Their visibility is due to the 
fact that they are heated by their passage 
through our atmosphere, the rate of 
movement being frequently hundreds of 
miles a minute. At times, also, we see a 
comet adorning the heavens. Comets are 
partly self-luminous, and shine partly with 
the reflected light of the sun. 

Our sun is not a meteor or a comet; it 
is a star—one of sixty millions. Analogy 
would lead us to suppose that, just as our 
sun has its attendant planets — Mercury, 
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Venus, Earth with its moon, Mars with 
two moons, Jupiter with five, ringed 
Saturn with eight, Uranus with four, 
Neptune with one, as far as we know at 
present, and nearly 300 discovered minor 
planets or asteroids, its meteor belts, 
probably hundreds, nay it may be thou- 
sands in number, of which seventy-six 
at least follow well-marked tracks; and 
its own peculiar and its visitant comets— 
so each of these star-suns has a similar 
system. Sixty millionsunsystems! All 
these belong to the universe which we 
call ‘‘ours.’’ How many other universes 
are fulfilling the Creator’s purpose in 
illimitable space, human knowledge 
knows not. Wecan only bow in reverence 
and wonder before the mysteries of our 
own grand system. 


THE SUN’S SIZE. 


We start from the fact that our sunis a 
star. Its relative brilliancy is owing to 
the circumstance that it is the nearest star 
tous. We get twenty thousand million 
times more light from the sun than we do 
from Vega, the first magnitude star in 
constellation Lyra; but then Vega is 
more than a million times further re- 
moved from us than isthesun. Although 
our sun outmeasures all the stars in size 
to the naked eye, it is not by any means 
a large star, compared with others. Sirius, 
the Dog Star, so glorious a sight in the 
winter’s sky, would be equal in bulk to 
nearly 600 suns such as ours if we only 
assume his light to be no more brilliant 
than our sunshine. 

What curious estimates we hear of the 
apparent size of the sun! One compares 
it to a plate, another to something else. 
A dime held close to the eye will cover 
the disk. The astronomical measurement 
is the best. Its apparent diameter as 
seen from the earth is, at the maximum, 
about 32'2 minutes of a degree; at the 
minimum, about 31% minutes of a de- 
gree, the latter the ninetieth part of the 
distance from the horizon to the zenith. 
As there are 60 minutes’ to the degree, it 
would take less than 180 suns to reach 
from the zenith to the horizon. As the 
moon’s diameter in telescopic measure- 
ment is about 31 minutes of a degree, 
there is not much difference in the appar- 
ent size of the sun and the moon. 

‘‘ The apparent enlargement of the sun 
and moon near the horizon is an optical 
illusion, connected in some measure with 
the atmosphere, of which various expla- 
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nations have been made%since the time of 
Ptolemy. According to the ordinary 
laws of vision, the celestial bodies, partic- 
ularly the moon, which is nearest the 
earth, ought to appear largest in the 
meridian (that is, due south and at the 
highest elevation), because their distance 
is then less than when they are near the 
horizon; yet daily experience proves that 
the contrary takes place. 

‘*'To an observer the visual angle sub- 
tended by the moon in the horizon is 
somewhat less than that under which she 
appears in the zenith; and this fact, a 
consequence indeed of her circular mo- 
tion, is proved by accurate measurements 
of her diameters in those circumstances 
by the micrometer. The mean apparent 
diameter of the moon, at her greatest 
height, is 31 minutes in round numbers, 
but in the horizon she seems to the eye 
two or three times larger. The com- 
monly received explanation of this 
phenomenon was first given by Descartes, 
and may be stated as follows: 

‘‘The opinion which we form of the 
magnitude of a distant body does not de- 
pend exclusively on the visual angle 
under which it appears, but also on its 
distance; and we judge of the distance by 
a comparison with other bodies. When 
the moon is near the zenith there is no 
interposing object with which we can 
compare her, the matter of the atmo- 
sphere being scarcely visible. Deceived 
by the absence of intermediate objects, we 
suppose her to be very near. 

‘*On the other hand we are used to ob- 
serve a large extent of land lying between 
us and objects near the horizon, at the 
extremity of which the sky begins to ap- 
pear; we therefore suppose the sky, with 
all the objects which are visible in it, to 
be at a great distance. The illusion is also 
greatly aided by the comparative feeble- 
ness of the light of the moon in the hori- 
zon, which renders us in a manner sensi- 
ble of the interposition of the atmosphere. 
Hence the moon, though seen under 
nearly the same angle, alternately ap- 
pears very large and very small.”’ 

DIMENSIONS OF THE SUN. 

What is true of the moon here is also 
true of the sun, and yet many persons 
will not be convinced that the sun does 
not appear to be larger when he is setting 
than at mid-day. 

It would be impossible in such an arti- 
cle as this to give the methods by which 
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astronomers have arrived at the true di- 
mensions of the sun. We must simply 
take their results. Its distance from side 
to side, that is, its diameter, is 865,000 
miles. Its circumference, therefore, will 
be about three and one-seventh times that 
number. The diameter of the earth is 
7916 miles, and its circumference, roughly 
speaking, 25,000 miles. These figures 
convey but indefinite ideas by themselves. 
We were amused, no doubt, by the ro- 
mance ‘‘Round the Earth in Eighty 
Days,’’ and ‘“‘ globe trotters’? have put 
the romance into practice and fact. Ifa 
railroad were laid down round the earth, 
and an express train traveled day and 
night, at 60 miles an hour, the journey 
would require nearly 17 days. Under the 
same circumstances, five years would be 
required for the journey round the sun. 
And these dimensions are, irrespective of 
the atmosphere which extends some hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles beyond the 
sun’s disk. 

As compared with the earth in volume, 
it would take 13,000,000 earths to make 
up the sun in volume. Volume for vol- 
ume, the earth weighs heavier than the 
sun. Any volume of the sun’s matter 
weighs only a fortieth of the same volume 
of the Jmatter composing the earth; so 
that, although it would take 13,000,000 
earths to make up the bulk of the sun, it 
would take only 330,000 earths to make 
up the sun’s weight. 

If we were transferred with our present 
physical powers to the sun’s surface, we 
should experience some curious sensa- 
tions. Owing to the force of gravity 
there, pulling out our watches would be 
like lifting five or six pounds here. Only 
by a gigantic effort could we get our 
hands to our heads. We might stand up 
for a moment, if we had a wall to lean 
against; but if we got down to the sur- 
face, it would be a question whether we 
should be able to rise. On the earth’s 
surface a stone starting from rest falls 
through 16 feet during the first second. 
On thesun such a stone would fall through 
441 feet, for the force of gravity there is 
more than 27% times what it is here. 


DISTANCE OF THE SUN. 


The method of finding the distance of 
the sun is easily understood, although the 
details and intricacies of the working out 
of the problem can only be appreciated by 
the expert mathematician. The princi- 
ple mainly followed hitherto is that of the 





well-known proposition, in the Sixth 
Book of Euclid’s Elements, which tells us 
that the sides of similar triangles are pro- 
portional. The similar triangles, in this 
instance, are constructed from observa- 
tions on the transit of planets across the 
sun’s face. Hence the deep interest 
which has been taken in the transits of 
Venns, which were supposed to offer the 
best facilities for the measurement. The 
results, however, do not satisfy astrono- 
mers. ‘Those of the transit of 1869 gave 
the distance of the sun as 95,000,000 miles; 
those of 1874, 93,000,000 miles; those of 
1882, 92,700,000 miles. As the next 
transit does not take place until June 8, 
A. D. 2004, it is probable that other, and, 
perhaps more definite methods will test, 
it may be correct, this estimate. 

But what notion can we get from the 
bare figures expressing such a distance? 
Our minds fail to grasp it. A clock ticks 
once asecond. It mtst tick three years 
without intermission to tick off the num- 
ber of miles which separate the earth from 
the sun. Suppose our express train, at 
sixty miles an hour, traveled incessantly 
on the journey to the sun, it would take 
about a hundred and seventy-six years to 
complete it. If the ‘‘ Father of his 
Country’”’ had started off on such a tour 
on July 4, 1776, he would, if endowed 
with longevity, arrive at his destination 
in A. D. 1952. Yet light makes the jour- 
ney in a little over eight minutes. 

In measuring the distance of inaccessi- 
ble terrestial objects we take a base line a 
few yards in length. In measuring the 
sun’s distance by a transit of Venus, we 
take the earth’s diameter, 7,916 miles, as 
our base line. For the purpose of meas- 
uring the distance of the stars we use 
twice the sun’s distance from the earth, 
that is, the diameter of the earth’s orbit. 
That is the measuring staff, and yet it is 
all too small ! 


ROTATION OF THE SUN. 


The sun rotates on its axis, like the 
earth. ‘The earth’s rotation is completed 
in 23 hours, 54 minutes, 56 seconds. The 
exact time occupied by the sun is at pres- 
ent uncertain. ‘This rotatory motion is 
proved by the appearance and disappear- 
ance of spots on the sun’s face. These 
spots always appear on the same side, 
move across the disk and disappear on 
the opposite side, to appear again as be- 
fore if they continue long enough. If 
one near the equator is observed, the rota- 
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tion would take about twenty-five days; 
if one about half-way between the equator 
and either pole is watched, twenty-seven 
and a half days. If the ‘‘ proper motion’”’ 
of the spots, that is, their motion relative 
to the sun’s surface, is taken into consid- 
eration, the sun may be said to rotate on 
its axis in between twenty-five and 
twenty-six days. 

The sun’s axis is not vertical, but in- 
clined toward the point occupied by the 
earth in September. We learn this from 
the fact that if spots are watched in June 
they move across in a straight line; in 
September in a curve, in December in a 
straight line, in March in a curve again, 
but the curve takes the opposite direc- 
tion. The axis of the sun, therefore, is 


inclined to the ecliptic, like the earth’s. 
This inclination of the earth’s axis to the 
ecliptic is twenty-three and a half degrees. 


STAR DRIFT. 


In addition to the rotatory motion, the 
sun is partaking in a mighty revolution, 
or drift, of the whole universe. ‘‘ To the 
unaccustomed eye, the stars seem to pre 
serve the same relative position in the 
celestial sphere generation after genera- 
tion. If Job, Hipparchus or Ptolemy 
should again look upon the heavens, he 
would to all appearance see Aldebaran, 
Orion, and the Pleiades exactly as he saw 
them thousands of years ago, without a 
single star being moved from its place. 
But the refined methods of modern as- 
tronomy, in which the telescope is 
brought to measure spaces absolutely in- 
visible to the eye, have shown that this 
seeming unchangeability is not real, and 
that the stars are actually in motion, only 
the rate of change is so slow that the eye 
would not, in most cases, notice it for 
thousands of years.”’ 

The sun’s motion relatively to the 
other stars is four miles per second, and 
at this rate it carries along with it its 
planets and their satellites and the atten- 
dant meteors and comets of its system. 
This is by no means a high speed. Arc- 
turus is traveling at the rate of at least 54 
miles a second, more than 3,000 times as 
fast as an express train. By means of the 
spectroscope the astronomer is investigat- 
ing this motion. Some stars are ap- 
proaching, some receding in the line of 
sight. Sooner or later a grand discovery 
will tell us more, but at present it seems 
. that as we are approaching the constella- 
tion Hercules. The centre of the revolu- 
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tion is a point not more than 9o degrees 
from it. 

It is a mighty conception—the moon 
revolves round the earth, the earth re- 
volves round the sun, the sun revolves 
round some other centre with all the sys- 
tems of the universe. If so, one star will 
require 185,000 years for its revolution, 
another 340,000 years, others again many 
millions of years to complete the circuit. 

Shelley’s words are true: 

Innumerable systems rolled, 

And countless spheres diffused 
An ever-varying glory, 

It was a sight of wonder. 


Phila. Press. 


BROAD-GAUGE MEN. 
BY J. S. KEIFFER, D. D. 


‘THE world must depend chiefly upon 

broad-gauge men for the work that 
needs to be done for mankind. Such men 
will always be in demand; there can 
hardly be too many of them; indeed, that 
is what all men ought to be or to be 
tending to become. A broad-gauge man 
is what the name implies; he is more 
largely built; he rests on a broader foun- 
dation; he runs on a wider track; he is ca- 
pable of carrying more, and of rendering 
more service in general. This sort of man 
is of an ample intelligence; takes large 
views; has an instinct for principles; 
looks at both sides of a question; is capa- 
ble of considering and judging, of giving 
counsel and making plans, of directing 
and controlling. He must be, in some 
sense, a trained and educated man; un- 
trained nature is almost of necessity nar- 
row. ‘‘ For expert men,’’ says Bacon, 
‘‘can execute, and perhaps judge of par- 
ticulars one by one; but the general 
counsels and the plots and marshaling of 
of affairs come best from those that are 
learned.’’ 

Not that broad-gauge men are bred 
only, or bred always, by institutions of 
learning. A young man may pass 
through college and likewise through a 
theological seminary, or a school of law or 
of medicine, and yet remain a narrow- 
gauge man in spite of it all. On theother 
hand, a man may have known little of 
schools and schooling, in the usual sense 
of these terms; may have learned the 
most that he learned from books in a log 
cabin and by the light of a pine knot; and 
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yet in spite of all these disadvantages may 
prove in the long run a splendid broad- 
gauge man. There are different kinds of 
schools. Nothing, it is true, can ever 
wholly take the place of the liberal edu- 
cation which it is the object of established 
institutions of learning to furnish; but 
some men may find an excellent substi- 
tute for it, and may grow into largeness 
of intelligence and influence and power in 
the great school of human life and human 
affairs by contact with people on a large 
Scale, by the wide and earnest study of 
men and things rather than of books. 
The ability to see into the nature and re- 
lations of things—this is one of the chief 
characteristics of the liberally educated 
and broad-minded man; it matters com- 
paratively little in what sort of school he 
may have acquired this ability. The 
point is, that he must have been to school 
somewhere; he must somehow have re- 
ceived a broad and liberal training in 
order to be a broad-gauge man. 

Still, making allowance for all excep- 
tions, it is evident that our chief depend- 
ence for a sufficient supply of such men 
must be upon our educational institu- 
tions. This is what such institutions are 
for. It is the object of education to 
deliver from pettiness and narrowness, 
from incompetence and inability. It is 
an emancipating, enlarging, enlighten- 
ing, enabling force. It belongs to the 
very idea of a school, college or univer- 
sity, to broaden and liberalize the mind, 
to furnish in whatever measure may be 
possible what is very properly called a 
liberal education. 

It may be questioned whether institu- 
tions of learning may not themselves 
sometimes tend to turn out narrow-gauge 
rather than broad-gauge men. Very re- 
cently two liberally-educated gentlemen, 
engaged in educational work, and having 
the most enlightened views as to the ob- 
ject of education, complained to the 


writer of the difficulties they encountered | 


because of the prevalence of false views 
in regard to this matter. ‘‘ Parents say,’’ 
so they reported, ‘‘we must find out what 
this boy is going to be, and educate him 
for that.’’ The result is that boys four- 
teen or fifteen years of age are taken 
away from school and placed at the 
‘‘ business college,’’ to learn type writing, 
book-keeping, telegraphy or stenography. 
The principal of a business college, in 
like manner, recently stated to the writer 
that young persons came to him for such 





instruction in these branches as might fit 
them for a ‘‘ position,’’ whose schooling 
had been so scant that they were not even 
able toread orspell correctly. So faras this 
tendency is due to the pressure of neces- 
sity and the dire struggle for a livelihood, 
so far as it is a part of the general situa- 
tion which drives children into the facto- 
ries, robbing them of the schooling to 
which they have a right, so far it is enti- 
tled to sympathy and a measure of re- 
spect. But so far as it is not due to stern 
necessity, but is the result and expression 
of the views of education held by well-to- 
do parents, it deserves only condemna- 
tion. This is an evil thing, to deprive 
education of its enlarging, expanding and 
liberalizing power; to make the schools 
themselves, as this tendency threatens to 
make them, the means of turning out 
narrow-gauge men. 

There are some things which may well 
be postponed, which the very idea of ed- 
ucation demands shall be postponed, for 
a time ; among these is the question, what 
particular vocation the boy who is being 
educated shall follow. The proper time 
will come for determining what his life- 
work shall be, and for making what spe- 
cial preparation for it may be necessary. 
First educate the boy, taking time to do 
it well. Put the instrument he is going 
to use in good condition; whatever he 
may do with it afterwards will be the 
better done. Lay a good foundation ; 
whatever building is erected therein will 
be the better for it. Make the road-bed 
broad and the track sufficiently wide; it 
will be able to carry the more; and there 
is much to carry—you are in no danger 
of getting too much carrying power. 

The education of a boy is like the 
whetting of a scythe. The workman 
whets his scythe that it may be capable 


| of cutting. He is not whetting it speci- 


ally and exclusively for wheat, or grass, 
or oats, or rye; he is simply putting it in 
good condition. generally, that he may 
afterwards cut with it whatever it may be 
necessary tocut. Take time to whet the 
scythe. Let the boy’s powers be devel- 
oped, trained and disciplined ; whatever 
calling his natural bent or the force of 
circumstances may in the future lead him 
to choose, his training will tell in the 
doing of his work. 

The education of a boy is like the till- 
ing of afield. The first thing necessary 
is, that the field should be in thoroughly 
good condition; not specially that it 
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should be in good condition for wheat or 
corn, but, first of all, that it should be in 
good condition generally for the produc- 
tion of any crops whatever. When the 
spring was late, and the weather cold, 
and many farmers had planted their corn 
prematurely, the corn perishing in the 
ground, we heard an experienced farmer 
say: ‘‘I do not count much on early 
planting ; a great deal more depends on 
having your ground in first-rate condition. 
I harrow and re-harrow my fields; every 
harrowing tells upon my crops. So I 
keep harrowing, and have the ground 
perfectly mellow, and when the warm 
weather comes I plant my corn, and it 
grows right along. 

The education of a boy is like the drill- 
ing of anarmy. It is simply preparation; 
not preparation for any particular battle, 
but for any and all battles which the army 
may possibly have to fight. The incess- 
ant drilling and the various manceuvres 
of the German army are the best possible 
preparation for any particular campaign 
in the future. Let the powers of the in- 
tellectual nature (and of the moral nature 
no less, but even more) be drilled like an 
army, and when the proper time comes 
let them be led forth to perform their ap- 
pointed service. 

It is hardly possible in these days to 
protest too strongly against the widely 
prevalent preference for those educational 
methods which threaten to deluge the 
land with men of narrow-gauge, or to in- 
sist too earnestly on that long-continued 
and patient process of general training 
which has always belonged to the idea of 
a liberal education, and which in times 
past has given to the country so many 
broad-gauge men. 

Reformed Church Messenger. 


———— 


OUR FIRST IDEAS.* 





JEAN PAu says of the child, that it 
learns more in the first three years of its 
life than an adult in his three years at the 
University; that a circumnavigator of the 
globe is indebted for more notions to his 
nurse than to all the peoples of the world 
with whon he may have come into con- 
tact. It is, in fact, astounding what a 
relatively immense stock of ideas a human 
being gains in the first years of life. He 
becomes acquainted with the thousand 


*From Lange’s Apperception, as translated | . : 
| portion of the vast universe can the keen- 


by the Herbartian Club. 
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things of home, street, garden, field, 
wood, the wonders of the heavens, the 
manifold phenomena of nature, the local- 
ities and the people of the neighborhood, 
calling most of them by name. He learns 
not only to use a great part of the vocab- 
ulary of his mother-tongue, and its most 
important forms of word and sentence, 
but also to think intelligently in the ver- 
nacular. 

These numerous ideas are, at the same 
time, among the most important that a 
human being ever acquires. They are 
the first and chief harvest of intellectual 
activity; the main trunk of the material 
of thought with which the whole after-life 
of the soul isconcerned. As they are the 
result of the intercourse of the human be- 
ing with surrounding nature and with 
the people of the neighborhood, so they 
serve in turn to facilitate and advance 
this intercourse. They are certain also 
of very frequent use, because of their sim- 
plicity and directness. They form, as it 
were, the capital in iron, the most indis- 
pensable minimum of stock in thought, 
without which a human being could not 
get along in the most limited surround- 
ings, in the most restricted circle of ex- 
perience, much less take part in the 
material and intellectual interests or ad- 
vancement of his people. They are fur- 
ther pre-requisite to all higher intellectual 
life, the foundation on which all true 
culture rests. 


tii, 
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LOOKING UPON THE UNSEEN. 








UR sight is so priceless a blessing that 
we are very seldom conscious of its 
limitations. We trust it implicitly, and, 
while we cling to it as one of our dearest 
possessions, we are somewhat inclined to 
ignore or depreciate by comparison the 
great realm of the uzseen. ‘‘ I will believe 
it when I see it,’’ is a common expression 
of this state of mind, implying that what 
is mot seen is deserving of slight credence. 
Yet the truth is that our physical sight is 
limited within such narrow bounds that if 
our minds went no further we should be 
blind and ignorant indeed. 

Even of the material world, our eyes 
give us buta trifling glimpse. How little 
do we see of the city, even from the top 
of the tallest building, or of the broad ex- 
panse of the country, even from the sum- 
mit of the highest mountain! What pro- 
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est sight or the strongest telescope descry ? 
On the other hand, the wonders of the 
miscroscope are forever reminding us how 
insignificant is the portion that is visible 
to us compared with what really exists in 
the single drop of liquid, or the tinest 
grain of dust. Of the fragment of earth 
or of ocean that we gaze upon, we only 
see the surface; the depths of both are 
hidden from our view. Of the body 
which we carry about with us, we only 
see the thinnest exterior ; all the complex 
mechanism of the heart and lungs, and 
nerves and blood, with their various op- 
erations, are forever concealed from our 
sight. 

In the whole realm of what we call 
matter, that which is seen is but a sug- 
gestion of that which is unseen. The 
mind receives an impression from the 
picture on the retina; but it refuses to 
dwell there ; it is up and away into dis- 
tant regions, and among scenes to which 
the eye is a stranger. We look, for in- 
stance, at a picture. There is the solid 
frame, the flat canvas, the coloring matter; 
that is all. But our mental vision does 
not even notice these things. It is look- 
ing at the fair green field, the beautiful 
sunset, the snow-capped mountain, or 
perhaps the humble hut of the fisherman, 
the girl on the beach, the ship at sea; and 
each represents a hundred other visions, 
and thoughts, and possibilities, far 
enough away from canvas or paint. We 
are looking at the unseen, and so real is it 
that it crowds out the visible. We look 
upon the bank book of a millionaire— 
nothing but a few insignificant sheets of 
paper, yet at once we see houses and 
lands, country seats and carriages, com- 
fort, luxury, travel, education, society, 
perhaps philanthropic enterprises founded 
and cherished, poverty relieved, health 
and happiness extended. A mother holds 
in her hand a worthless toy of a little one 
who has passed away. But she is gaz- 
ing on the face so dear, the loving smile, 
the laughing eyes, the outstretched arms. 
How real to her is the unseen? The 
child who longs to be a youth, the youth 
who craves the duties and privileges of 
manhood, the old man who lives in by- 
gone scenes, are all looking upon the 
unseen. Hope dwells in it, imagination 
pictures it, memory calls it up. 

In still other ways does the human 
mind crave the unseen as its native at- 
mosphere. It is never satisfied with what 
is apparent. It seeks for what is under 
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it, behind it, around it. The questions 
come thick and fast to the minds of all, 
from the child to the philosopher: ‘‘ What 
is its cause, its source, its genesis? How 
did it come? What is it for? To what 
does it tend?’’ Weare ever striving to 
answer these queries, making guesses, 
forming conjectures, examining hypo- 
theses, testing theories. Science is often 
supposed to deal purely with things which 
are seen, but this is only her beginning, 
her primary lesson. She certainly edu- 
cates the eye, commands attention, culti- 
vates observation and insists on accuracy. 
But she does not stop there. She unfolds 
the laws of nature, she predicts results, 
she suggests explanations; out of the 
present, which she sees and touches, she 
constructs a future which is as yet invis- 
ible; her very mission is to lead us from 
the seen to the unseen. An apt illustra- 
tion of this is found in the discovery of a 
new planet. In the words of another: 
‘“‘On what was thought to be the verge 
of our system, a planet showed strange 
haltings and quickenings in its pace 
around the sun. At last astronomers be- 
gan to guess that some unknown body 
might exist outside, which held our 
neighbor in its spell. Adams and Lever- 
rier set themselves to calculate from these 
irregularities whereabouts in the wide 
circle of the heavens the strong outsider 
might be found. The figuring was fin- 
ished, and the telescopes were turned to 
the designated place. And then, punc- 
tual to the appointment, a new planet 
swam into their ken—the one we now 
call Neptune. And farther on, into in- 
finity, Science is still making magnificent 
guesses, suggesting and theorizing things 
which cannot yet be seen.’”’ 

The same is true, in other ways, of all 
philosophy and all philanthropy, of all 
the honorable employments of men, of all 
amusements, of all society. They contain 
the elements of a progress not yet visible, 
of a future not yet realized. They touch 
the ground that they may spurn it, as the 
climber presses each rock that he may 
leave it for the one above. All that is 
highest and best in our nature, all that 
combines to form our happiness and value 
to mankind, all the worthy aims and high 
resolves and noble purposes of life de- 
mand that we look upon what is unseen. 
It is the yet unexplored regions of justice 
and mercy, of honor and patriotism, of 
integrity and righteousness, of love and 
gratitude, that we must discover and 
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conquer if we would lead worthy and 
noble lives. Whatever stage we have 
reached in the ladder of progress, we 
must climb still higher if we would not 
sink lower; we must dwell not in the 
seen, even though it be good, but in the 
unseen, which is better.—/Pudlic Ledger. 


—_~ 
=> 


COUNTRY AND CITY CHILDREN.* 





LL pupils do not bring with them an 

equal amount of mental treasure, nor 
do all bring the same. On the contrary, 
there often appear in the content and ex- 
tent of children’s ideas somewhat glaring 
differences. The pupil who has passed 
the morning of his youth in the circle of 
a happy, honorable and pious family, 
who has had the sacred love of a true 
mother and the moral earnestness of a 
strict father to watch over him, will come 
to school with quite other moral and re- 
ligious feelings and views than the poor 
child of the slums, who perhaps does not 
even know his father, or who has been 
daily witness to the most vile and degrad- 
ing family scenes, who has spent most of 
his childhood on the street and has never 
known the blessing of quiet, happy do- 
mestic life. ‘‘ Children who grow up 
among crippled factory hands, among 
consumptive weavers, and in woodless 
places—children who from birth have 
never seen sea or mountain, are all their 
lives lacking in the tones, accords and 
stories that make up the poetry of the 
world.’’ For, besides the family life, 
there is also the character of the sur- 
rounding nature that conditions many a 
peculiarity of the child’s thought and 
feeling. 

It is not a matter of indifference whether 
we passed our youth in a quiet, retired 
forest village, or in a dark, damp dwell- 
ing in the turmoil of the metropolis. It 
is not the same whether we played before 
the door of a lonely hut on the heath or 
whether mighty mountain giants looked 
in at us through the windows early and 
late. The son of the mountains, who 
has never gotten out of the exclusiveness 
of his landscape, will find difficulty in 
forming anyidea of the broad plain. He 
will ever be thinking of his valley 
widened out somewhat, even when he 


* This translation by the Herbartian club 
from Lange’s Treatise on Apperception, affords 
the reader a glimpse of the many good things 
which that excellent book contains. 
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himself later uses the word. On the other 
hand, the boys from the Liineberg Heath 
will remain a, long time with a very 
cloudy idea of the Alps, just as our chil- 
dren from the Vogtland bring to school 
no notion of the ocean or a very imper- 
fect one. 

Different in many respects are the 
thoughts and feelings of the child from 
the metropolis and the child from the 
village or country town. Very different 
are the notions that they bring with them 
to the recitation. It cannot be denied 
that the metropolis affords many ideas 
that never fall to the lot of the peasant or 
small townsman in his whole life. It has 
in it a many-sided stimulus. But the 
material of ideas and concepts is too im- 
mense for the child to master it; and 
these are so manifold and different in 
kind that the mental pictures too often 
interfere with one another. The objects 
of perception follow one another in such 
rapid change that the youthful mind has 
not enough time in many cases to com- 
prehend them clearly and distinctly. The 
greatest disadvantage is, finally, that the 
child in the metropolis gains too few per- 
ceptions of the woods and fields, of the 
mountains, valleys and waters, and of the 
most important and simplest employ- 
ments of man—i. e., such out-door notions 
as we became acquainted with above, as 
forming the foundation of our intellectual 
life. 

So it was found, for instance, in thirty- 
three people’s schools in the Vogtland, 
in the examination of the newly-entered 
six-year-old children in June of the year 
1878, that of 500 city children questioned, 
82 per cent. had no idea of ‘‘sunrise’’ 
and 77 per cent. of ‘‘sunset;’’ 37 per 
cent. had never seen a grain field, 49 per 
cent. had never seen a pond, 80 per cent. 
a lark, and 82 per cent. an oak; 37 per 
cent. had never been in the woods, 29 per 
cent. never on a river bank, 52 per cent. 
never on a mountain, 50 per cent. never 
in a church, 57 per cent. never in a vil- 
lage, and 81 per cent. had never been in 
the castle of Planen; 72 per cent. could 
not tell how bread is made out of grain, 
and 49 per cent. knew nothing yet of God. 
Similar conditions were shown in a fac- 
tory village in the neighborhood of Reich- 
enbach. In that place of 17 children only 
two knew any river, and what these 
called a river was a shallow ditch; only 
two knew anything of God, and one of 
these thought of the clouds instead. 
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Relatively much more favorable results 
were obtained in the examination in the 
other village schools. Of the 300 ele- 
mentary scholars in these only 8 per cent. 
had never seen a grain field, 14 per cent. 
had never seen a pond, 30 per cent a lark, 
and 43 per cent. an oak ; only 14 per cent. 
had never been in the woods, 18 per cent. 
on the bank of a creek or river, 26 per 
cent. on a mountain, 51 per cent. in a 
church (many children do not have a 
church in the place in which they live); 
only 37 per cent. could not tell how bread 
comes from grain, and 34 per cent. knew 
nothing of God. 

We see from this that the child’s store 
of knowledge, though relatively rich in 
external precepts, is subject to a certain 
one-sidedness that makes itself sensible 
as a want because the child’s knowledge 
frequently covers only a few fields. . 

It is certain ¢hat the child brings to school 
with him in the numerous, important and 
strong ideas, feelings and inclinations ac- 
quired in youth, at the same time the best 
and most vivid helps to apperception in 
the recitation. But the content and ex- 
tent of these are nowhere the same, and in 
many pupils often differ strikingly from 
one another. ‘The teacher should there 


fore not begin the instruction of his six- 
year-old little ones at once, as if they 
were in command of all the helps to 
apperception in equal measure, and he 


should not presuppose everything in 
them. He should look into the existing 
store of thoughts in the children, in order 
that he may learn to know the ground on 
which he is further to build and the most 
important omissions in sense-perceptions 
that require filling out. 


— _ — 


AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK. 


WO pieces of information given to the 

public recently are so closely related 
and yet so strongly contrasted that they 
are worth considering together. One 
was the statement that the copyright on 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’’ expired a few days since, and the 
other was the news that the author, 
whose mind has been growing weaker 
year after year, amuses herself in her 
home in Hartford by cutting out paper 
dolls and in other childish pleasures. 
She is 82 years old, and it is forty-two 
years since she first published her famous 
story on slave life. 
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No book printed in this century has 
made the stir and talk and been read so 
much as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ No 
American book has been read so widely 
abroad, and, in fact, no book but the Bible 
and ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ ever circulated 
so largely in every part of the world. 
There is no record of the number of 
copies printed, but trustworthy publishers 
are ready to place it at millions. Some 
idea can be gained of its popularity from 
the fact that 200,000 copies were sold in 
this country within a year after it ap- 
peared in book form, and over 1,000,000 
copies in England during the same time. 
The causes for the larger sale in England 
were the cheaper price at which it could 
be procured there, on account of there 
being no international copyright law, and 
the fact that it could not be sold in the 
Southern States. It has been translated, 
not only into every principal language in 
Europe, but also into ihe most obscure 
dialects of these languages, and into some 
Asiatic tongues. 

This is certainly a remarkable literary 
triumph for a woman who would have 
been satisfied with a moderate success. 
When the late Professor Stowe saw the 
unfinished manuscript of the book lying 
on his wife’s table in Cincinnati, he is 
said to have remarked: ‘' My dear, I 
shouldn’t wonder but what you could 
make something out of this.’’ His pre- 
diction appeared to be ill-founded, how- 
ever, when the work appeared in serial 
form without attracting any notice. But 
its instant success in book form more 
than realized his expectations, and 
quickly made the unknown preacher and 
his wife rich and famous. ‘They were so 
unacquainted with business ways, how- 
ever, that when the first check for $10,000 
was handed them the Professor is said to 
have innocently inquired: ‘‘ What shall 
we do with it?’ Since then it has 
poured a steady stream of wealth into the 
lap of the author, which would have been 
several times larger had not the lack of 
an international copyright law deprived 
her of the right to her own property, 

The success of the book in forming 
public opinion and in making history 
was even greater than its preliminary 
success. It came before the public a year 
after the slavery compromise of 1850 had 
been arranged, and a few years before the 
Kansas- Nebraska controversy showed 
far-sighted men that there could be no 
peaceable settlement of the slavery ques- 
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tion. It is true that the public mind was 
in exactly the condition to give such a 
book a favorable reception, but it is 
equally true that this was exactly the 
book to suit the situation. It was a con- 
junction of circumstances such as rarely 
occurs. ‘The book went everywhere. It 
was read by millions of people who never 
read a Congressional debate or listened to 
an abolition argument. It aroused pity 
for the slave, indignation for the wrongs 
inflicted upon him, and a stern resolve to 
wipe out this disgrace upon the country’s 
honor. The public sentiment so created 
nerved the arm of the nation nine years 
later to resist the encroachments of slav- 
ery, and not to rest until the barbarous 
institution lay vanquished and dead on 
the field of battle. 

No such epoch-making book, except 
the Bible, has been printed in a civilized 
country. When it was written the nation 
was half free and half slave, and the au- 
thor could see from her home black fugi- 
tives fleeing across the Ohio river in 
search of freedom. To-day there is not a 
slave in the broad expanse of the United 
States. It is given to few women or men 
to bear a conspicuous part in bringing 
about so momentous a change.— Press. 


HALF AN HOUR WITH PLATO. 
BY HARRIET M. KING. 


‘6 A ND now,’’ said Madame De Stael 

to Sir James Mackintosh, ‘‘ tell me 
all about the British Constitution in ten 
minutes.’’ A few moments might easily 
contain all that I can tell of Plato and his 
philosophy, for, as Mr. Pickwick said of 
Chinese metaphysics, ‘‘It is a very ab- 
struse subject to one who is not favored 
with what is called a musical ear, and 
equally so to one who is.’’ But the 
praises of Plato have been so often sung 
by louder harps than mine, that, if the 
moments you give me were hours they 
could be more than filled from the books 
written of this man, who has tuned the 
heart and framed the mind of the noblest 
of mankind for two thousand years ; who 
stands, Efmerson says, ‘‘ between truth 
and every man’s mind, making it impos- 
sible to think on certain levels except 
through him,’’ and he adds that among 
secular books, Plato only is entitled to 
Omar’s fanatical compliment to the Koran 
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their value is in this book.’’ The happy 
century into which Plato was born saw 
the perfect flower of Greek culture. It 
was the illustrative epoch of Greek intel- 
lect and Greek refinement. The youth 
of Plato was contemporary with that of 
Xenophon and Cyrus the younger, the 
manhood of Alcibiades and the declining 
years of Socrates. The bright sunset of 
Pericles still lingered in the Athenian 
sky. The city was fresh from the hands 
of Phidias. The fine arts were towering 
to their meridian altitude, perfect works 
of architecture seemed things of course, 
and ‘‘ they cut Pentilican marble as if it 
were snow.’’ The old oracle seemed ful- 
filled, ‘‘Athens shall be as high above all 
other cities as the eagle in the clouds 
above other birds.”’ 

Into this beautiful world came Plato, a 
proud patrician to the finger-tips, with a 
fine physique, a master mind, and a no- 
ble air, which accompanied him as inevi- 
tably as the nimbus does a saint on the 
canvas of Titian or Murillo. Plato has 
no external biography. If he had loves, 
wife or children, we hear nothing of them. 
He ground them all into paint. Yet 
Plato, whose opposition to poets grew to 
be so deep and bitter, sang some sweet 


songs in his youth, of which a line now 
and then still lingers in the air—like 
this: 
“*Thou gazest on the stars, my life, ah, gladly 
would I be 
Yon starry skies, with thousand eyes, that I 
might gaze on thee.’’ 


Plato was intensely melancholy ; that 
great, broad brow which gave him his 
surname was wrinkled and sombre. The 
brawny shoulders were bent with thought. 
He never laughed. ‘‘As sad as Plato,’’ 
became a proverb. Lewes calls him un- 
amiable, and finds an echo of that quality 
in his works, and says also that he had 
few friends. ‘‘ Few friends!’’—can that 
be true? Let us, atleast, mark this bit of 
information as ‘‘doubtful,’’ for that he 
must have been well loved and had true 
friends seems proven, even by our modern 
touchstone of gold; for, when cast into 
slavery, as happened in his youth, he 
was ransomed by a friend. Upon his re- 
turn to Athens his fellow-citizens sent the 
money to Anniceres, who refused it, say- 
ing, ‘‘ The Athenians are not the only 
people in the world who have a right to 
esteem Plato.’’ The money was then 
used to buy the grounds of the Academy 


when he said, ‘‘Burn the libraries, for | which his genius made famous and his 
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grave made sacred—the spot Cicero 
turned aside to visit before entering the 
gates of Athens. 

Still our Plato was no popular idol. 
His message was not to the many. In- 
deed, he showed a fine disdain for the 
pleasure - loving, treacherous Athenian 
multitude, whom his dear and wise old 
master had loved and taught and died 
for. That old skeptic, Montaigne, says, 
‘‘T, who am as sincere and perfect a 
lover of virtue of that stamp as any other 
whatever, am afraid that if Plato in his 
purest virtue had listened and laid his 
head close to himself, he would have 
heard some jarring sounds of human 
mixture.’’ But, when God makes a 
prophet he does not unmake the man. 
Another, (was it De Quincey or Lewes 
again? I cannot tell) calls his ethics 
those of a logician, not of a large-souled 
man familiar and sympathizing with the 
complexities of life, and suited only to an 
impossible state of humanity. But no, 
indeed! character was the secret of his 
high speech, and his eloquence always 
had a man behind it. Like Him who 
said, ‘‘ Be ye perfect,’’ he knew what was 
in men, for man will live or die for per- 
fection—for mediocrity he will neither 
live nor die. 

To speak of Plato and not of Socrates 
—his master, mouth-piece, and hero—is 
not difficult, it is impossible. On the 
page of history are few names that have 
been handed down to us so proudly and 
lovingly as that of this brave and gentle 
martyr. Every one who has heard of 
Greece and Athens has heard of him and 
knows that he was supremely great. 
Each successive generation has confirmed 
the Delphic oracle, that no man was 
wiser than Socrates. Socrates represents 
the popular Athenian character elevated 
by the highest genius. If he was exclu- 
sively critical, rationalizing, unadventur- 
ous, prosaic, in a word, something of a 
‘“* Philistine,’’ so, we may suspect, were 
the mass of his countrymen, without the 
wings of genius upon which he rose to 
touch the spheres. His society was 
sought by men of all types. In this— 

‘‘ His magic was not far to seek, 

He was so human! whether strong or weak. 

Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 

But sat an equal guest at every board. 

No beggar ever felt him condescend, 

No prince presume; for still himself he bore 


At manhood’s simple level, and whene’er 
He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 


Let us add to this the touch of genius, 





always the broad touch of genius, which 
runs like a thread of gold all through his 
life and character, and give up trying to 
describe this bewildering combination of 
wit, wisdom, and simplicity. This man 
of the world, lover of feasts and of youth, 
ascetic and critic, according to Cicero, 
met philosophy upon her first descent 
from heaven, and led her into the towns 
and houses of men. And so he went up 
and down the familiar streets. Wherever 
the wind blew the argument, there he 
followed bland and subtle; questioning 
everything, ‘‘ knowing nothing,’’ — one 
of those of whom he tells Theodorus 
“‘some think nothing and others can 
never think enough.’’ And we, like 
Callicles, are forced to confess, ‘‘Somehow 
or other your words, O Socrates, always 
appear to me to be good words.’’ After 
the battle of Potidza, where he had 
saved the life of the young Alcibiades 
and distinguished himself by courage and 
endurance, he comes back to Athens, and 
the next morning is looking up his old 
haunts. Instead of fighting his battles 
over, we find him in the Palastro quietly 
discussing temperance with the beautiful 
Charmides. Or, another day, at the 
house of a friend, he is discoursing and 
arguing with sophist, philosopher—any 
man who will half do his part towards a 
discussion. Now it is Protagoras whom 
he respectfully dismounts with his sharp 
weapon of dialectics. And again the 
youthful Lysis, with whom he gently 
tosses the ball of argument, hoping to 
discover what friendship is. ‘‘ And as 
the company broke up,’’ he tells us, ‘“‘I 
said a few words to the boys at parting. 
O, Menexenes and Lysis! will not the by- 
standers go away and say, ‘ Here is a 
jest,’ you two young boys and I, an old 
boy, who would fain be one of you, im- 
agine ourselves to be friends, and we 
have not as yet been able to discover 
what is a friend.’’ This is but the light 
skirmishing which preceded the life-long 
struggle with the demons of wrong, un- 
truth and sophistry that infested those 
streets of Athens. Like the Baptist, 
nobly careless of self, he was but a voice 
proclaiming the truth, and so preparing 
the way for a greater who was to lift the 
lamp of life still higher. ‘‘ Tell me,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ what do possessions profit a 
man if he have neither sense nor wis- 
dom.’’ ‘‘O Socrates!’’ says poor Meno, 
‘*T used to be told before I knew you, 
that you were always puzzling yourself 
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and others, and now you are casting your 
spells over me.’’ But Socrates, bland 
and tactful, soon smoothes the ruffled 
feathers, and later we hear, ‘‘I feel some- 
how that I like what you are saying.’’ 

‘** And I, Meno, like what I am saying. 
Some things I have said of which I am 
altogether confident, but that we shall be 
better and braver and less helpless if we 
think that we ought to enquire, than we 
should have been if we had indulged in 
the idle fancy that there was no knowing 
and no use in searching after what we 
know not, that is a theme upon which I 
am ready to fight in word and deed to the 
utmost of my power.’’ Again he says: 
‘*A man who is good for anything ought 
not to calculate the chances of living or 
dying; he ought only to consider whether 
in doing anything he is doing right or 
wrong, acting the part of a good man or 
a bad.’’ And still again, ‘‘ Now I am 
persuaded of the truth of these things, 
and I consider how I shall present my 
soul whole and undefiled before the 
Judge in that day. Renouncing the hon- 
ors at which the world aims, I desire 
only to know the truth, and to live as 
well as I can; and, when the time comes, 
to die, and, to the utmost of my power, I 
exhort all other men to do the same.’’ 
In the Symposium,— 

‘“ Where none were sad and few were dul! 

And each one said his best, 

And beauty was most beautiful 

With vanity at rest’’— 
we find this homely picture of a Socrates, 
the honored guest. Here the wise phy- 
sician and Aristophanes discourse bravely 
of Love. Agathon, the tragic poet, tells 
of the young god who lords it over all, is 
stronger than death,— 
‘*Gives peace on earth and calms the stormy 
ee 
Who stills the waves and makes the sufferer 

sleep.”’ 


At last Socrates declares himself struck 
dumb by so much eloquence. ‘‘ For I, 
in my simplicity, imagined that the 
topics of praise should be true, and I felt 
quite proud, and thought that I could 
speak as well as another. Whereas,’I 
see now, that the intention was to attrib- 
ute to Léve every species of greatness 
and glory, whether belonging to hii or 
not. Farewell then to such a strain, for 
that is not my way of praising; no, in- 
deed, I cannot attain to that. But, if 
you like to hear the truth about Love, I 
am ready to speak in my own manner.”’ 
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Having permission and having argued a 
bit, he goes on to rehearse what he had 
learned from Diotima of Mantineia, who 
Was a wise woman in this and many 
other branches of knowledge. ‘‘ What 
then is Love ?’”’ I asked; ‘‘is he mortal?’’ 
‘*No.’’ ‘‘What then ?’’ ‘* Neither mor- 
tal nor immortal, but a mean between 
them.’’ ‘‘ What is he then, Diotima?’’ 
‘‘ He is a great spirit, mediating between 
the gods and men, the child of plenty 
and poverty. And as his parentage is, 
so also are his fortunes. In the first 
place, he is always poor, and anything 
but tender and fair, as the many imagine 
him; and he is hard-featured and squalid, 
and has no shoes, nor a house to dwell in; 
on the bare earth he lies, under the open 
heaven, in the streets, or at the doors of 
houses, taking his rest; and, like his 
mother, he is always in distress. Like 
his father, too, whom he also partly re- 
sembles, he is always plotting against the 
fair and good; he is bold, enterprising, 
strong, a hunter of men, always at some 
intrigue or other. Keen in the pursuit 
of wisdom, and never wanting resources; 
a philosopher at all times, terrible as an 
enchanter, sorcerer, sophist; for as he is 
neither mortal nor immortal, he is alive 
and flourishing at one moment when he 
is in plenty, and dead at another moment, 
and again alive by reason of his father’s 
nature. But that which is always flow- 
ing in is always flowing out, and so he is 
never in want and never in wealth, and 
he is also in a mean between ignorance 
and knowledge.”’ 

Socrates could see a joke as well as 
make one, and and he, at least, must 
have smiled over the exquisite contrast 
between Agathon’s tender young god of 
Love, who dwelt among the flowers, and 
the tough old satyr whom Alcibiades be- 
rates, and praises, and crowns. Other 
contrasts we think we see both between 
the rhetoric of the poet and the words of 
Socrates; also, between the Socrates 
whom Alcibiades knew, and the great 
one whose noble speech expresses to us 
the royal man whose art is truth—for 
many other brave words did he speak 
among the men of Athens. As for ex- 
ample, to Callicles: ‘‘O, my friend, I 
want you to see that the noble and the 
good may possibly be something different 
from saving and being saved, and that he 
who is truly a man ought not to care 
about living a certain time; he knows 
that none can escape the day of destiny, 
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and therefore he is not fond of life; he 
leaves all that with God, and considers 
in what way he can best spend his ap- 
pointed time;’’ and then, ‘* Wherever a 
man’s place is, whether the place which 
he has chosen, or that in which he has 
been placed by a commander, there he 
ought to remain in the hour of danger; 
he should not think of death nor of any- 
thing but disgrace; and this, O, men of 
Athens, is a true saying.’’ 

But we can ‘‘only dip a cup into the 
sparkling fountain and drink and go on, 
we cannot hope to exhaust the fountain, 
nor carry away with us the well itself.’’ 
The clouds gather about our hero, and 
we see him next before the judges—not 
pleading for his life, but summing up for 
posterity the principles upon which he 
has lived and is willing to die. Every 
one should read his defence, for, as was 
said of Seneca, ‘‘No truer words could 
have been spoken by one who knew God 
than were spoken by this man towhom the 
true religion was unknown.’’ Read too, 
the long talks with his friends while he 
waited in prison, until the sunset of the 
last day came, the cup was drunk, and 
Sleep gently laid the noble Socrates in the 
arms of his brother, Death. But oblivion 
scatters no poppies over him. And, thus, 
Plato has built a monument to his friend 
out of his own brave words and deeds. 
The Statesman, the Laws, and even the 
Republic, Plato’s greatest works, are, I 
have to own, beyond my woman’s wit, 
and I gladly take shelter under the am- 
ple cloak of Carlyle, who frankly owns 
that he cannot read Plato. 

But there are some fine and beautfiul 
things scattered through these dialogues 
which no one could fail to understand ; 
for instance, when young Socrates says, 
‘There is nothing I like better, Cepha- 
lus, than conversing with aged men like 
yourself; for I regard them as travelers 
who have gone a journey which I too 
may have to go, and of whom I ought to 
inquire, whether the way is smooth and 
easy, or rugged and difficult And this 
is a question which I should like to ask 
of you who have arrived at that time 
which the poets call the ‘threshold of 
old age.’ Is life harder towards the end, 
or what report do you give of it?’ ‘‘I 
will tell you, Socrates,’’ he said, ‘‘ what 
my own feeling is. Old men flock to- 
gether ; they are birds of a feather, as the 
proverb says; and at our meetings the 
tale of my acquaintance commonly is—I 





cannot eat, I cannot drink ; the pleasures 
of youth and love are fled away; there 
was a good time once, but that is gone and 
now life is no longer life. Some of them 
lament over the slights which are put 
upon them by their relations, and then 
they tell you plaintively of how many 
evils old age is the cause. Bunt I do not 
believe, Socrates, that the blame is where 
they say; for if old age were the cause, I 
too, being old, and every other old man, 
could have felt thesame. This, however, 
is not my own experience, nor that of 
others whom I have known. How well 
I remember the aged poet, Sophocles, 
when in answer to the question, ‘How 
does love suit with age, Sophocles: are 
you still the man you were?’ ~* Peace,’ 
he replied, ‘most gladly have I escaped 
that, and I feel as if I had escaped from a 
mad and furious master.’ That saying 
of his has often come into my mind since, 
and seems to me still as good as at the 
time when I heard him. For certainly 
old age has a great sense of calm and free- 
dom; when the passions relax their hold, 
then, as Sophocles says, you have es- 
caped trom the control, not of one master 
only, but of many. And of these regrets, 
as well as of the complaint about rela- 
tions, Socrates, the cause is to be sought, 
not in men’s ages, but in their characters 
and tempers ; for he who is of acalm and 
happy nature will hardly feel the pressure 
of age, but he who ts of an opposite dis- 
position will find youth and age equally 
a burden.’’ 

This is pithy: ‘‘As soon as aman has a 
livelihood he should practice a virtue.’’ 
And here is a bit of nineteenth century 
realism: ‘‘Did you never observe the 
narrow intelligence flashing from the 
keen eye of a clever rogue? How eager 
he is, how clearly his paltry soul sees the 
way to his end; he is the reverse of blind, 
but his keen eyesight is taken into the 
service of evil, and he is dangerous in pro- 
portion to his intelligence.’’ Of immor- 
tality: ‘‘ The whole period of threescore 
years and ten is surely but a little thing 
in comparison with eternity.’’ ‘‘Say 
rather, nothing,’’ he replied. ‘‘And 
should one immortal being seriously 
think of this little space rather than of 
the whole?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘'I think 
that he should. But what do you 
mean?’’ ‘‘Are you not aware,’’ I said, 
‘“‘that the soul is immortal and imperish- 
able?’’ 

He looked at me in astonishment, and 
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said, ‘‘ No, indeed; but do you mean to 
say that you are able to prove that ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘I ought to be able, 
and you too, for there is no difficulty.’’ 

**My counsel is that we hold fast to the 
heavenly way, and follow after justice 
and virtue always, considering that the 
soul is immortal and able to endure every 
sort of good and every sort of evil. Thus 
shall we live dear to one another and to 
the gods, both while remaining here and 
when, like conquerors in the games who 
go round to gather gifts, we receive our 
reward.”’ 

And so Plato piled up these marvelous 
books, until finally the strong years con- 
quered him, and he fell asleep with the 
pen in his hand, and his work entered 
into the life of the world.—ducator. 
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AN OLD STUDY IN NEW COLORS. 


BY M. V. E. CABELL. 


HE contrast between the temperament 
which goes eagerly forward to meet 
the light wherever it may seem to shine, 


to welcome progress at whatever cost; 
and that which looks longingly back 
upon the joys and sorrows of a familiar 
past, which clings to old ideals, and is 
slow to abandon old habits of thought 
and resulting habits of action, is perhaps 
more sharply defined than ever before. 
And the conservative force springing 
from this conflict between those who long 
to hear and to adopt each new thing, and 
those who would prove all things by the 
light of experience, is the greatest safe- 
guard vouchsafed to human society. 
Nowhere is this conservative element 
more needed than in the broad fields of 
education. No one could have taken 
part in the proceedings of the recent Ed- 
ucational Congress in Chicago without 
feeling more deeply than before its ses- 
sions, the immense importance of the 
questions involved in its discussions, and 
the vast unsettling of old, received ideas. 
That upon the education of the children 
of our race’depend its destinies was gen- 
erally conceded ; but in the methods by 
which the end was to be attained, broad, 
far-reaching, and truly astonishing differ- 
ences of opinion were expressed by the 
most experienced. Upon the supreme 
importance of primary and elementary 
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education all seemed agreed, but it was 
in precisely these fields that the greatest 
tendency to experiment and innovation 
made itself felt. Listening to the eager 
and eloquent utterances of teachers and 
thinkers, the hearer might almost feel 
that the foundations of his educational be- 
lief had been assailed. The attacks upon 
the modest and time-honored branches, 
familiarly known as the three ‘‘Rs,’’ 
seemed to suggest the idea that a child 
might learn to read by intuition, to write 
by instinct, and that the science of num- 
bers was, if anything, an obstacle to early 
development of mind. 

One earnest and forceful appeal, set off 
by every ornament of oratory, was made 
again and again. ‘‘ We must teach our 
children to think,’’ cried one enthusiastic 
speaker. ‘‘ Teach us and our children to 
think,’’ reiterated another, himself an ad- 
vanced thinker in certain perilous fields. 
‘*Substitute literature, science, mechani- 
cal training, music, natural history, for 
the belittling branches of reading, writing 
and ciphering, and let us set ourselves 
early to the task of teaching our little 
ones to think.”’ , 

With the fullest appreciation of the 
noble motives underlying these demon- 
strations, and with great respect for the 
ability of those announcing these views, 
the question obtrudes itself whether or 
not this be really the task of the educator. 
Is he not adding an unnecessary, a self- 
assumed burthen to the heavy responsi- 
bilities imposed by his great profession ? 
To the impassioned declaration: We 
must teach our children—our very babies 
—to think, comes down the ages the re- 
sponse: ‘‘That is not thy task; that 
work is done for thee, thy child thinks 
already; thou canst not control his 
thoughts.’’ No tyrant on his throne, no 
teacher in his chair, can prevent the child 
from thinking. The work of the educa- 
tor is to provide with fitting material the 
machinery which God has set in motion 
and endowed with every conceivable fac- 
ulty. The child will think, and it will 
grow; give it food for the body and 
sound knowledge for the mind, and train 
its marvelous powers to useful exertion. 
Almost as milk is the natural food for the 
babe, so are these rudimentary branches, 
thus freely contemned, the simplest and 
easiest means of acquiring mental nour- 
ishment that can be brought within the 
grasp of the child. 

The method of accomplishing this may 
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vary. All educational methods must 
adapt themselves, or be adapted, to the 
conditions of the individual; but the 
shortest, easiest, most direct, are presum- 
ably the best. Appeal in teaching to 
both the eye and the ear; train the voice 
to express what the other faculties have 
grasped, and one great step towards the 
acquisition of useful knowledge will have 
been assured. It is in no invidious sense 
that the suggestion is made that in the 
Educational and Literary Congresses in 
July, there were among the distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen therein assembled a 
sufficient number unable to so read their 
own able papers as to impress an audience 
to sufficiently emphasize the urgent impor- 
tance of the first of the insignificant ‘‘R’s.”’ 

These discussions, so fruitful in good 
words, and it is to be hoped in valuable 
results, bore broadly upon the enlarged 
horizon and increasing responsibilities of 
woman. Since the stone which, it is 


claimed, the builders have long rejected, 
is now become “‘ the head of the corner,’’ 
since woman is to be builded into every 
portion of the social structure—possibly 
even into the political temple of her na- 
tive land—it concerns those to whose care 
her finer nature is entrusted, to give heed 


that she is ‘‘ polished,’’ even according to 
the ideal of the ancient sage, whose views 
may be found perhaps to lie as near the 
root of the matter as those of the latest 
theorist upon the possibilities awaiting 
the fair and gentle companion of man. 

If her influence is, indeed, to purify 
and regenerate the crying corruptions of 
the times, woman must be kept pure and 
true. While her bright mind is trained 
to logical thought and her brain stored 
with the facts of science and history, 
forming the basis whereon the lines of 
true progress must rest, her moral in- 
stincts must be developed into laws, and 
her generous impulses made to ripen into 
the better fruitage of activities practically 
useful, through the family, to the world. 

The difficult problem presented, there- 
fore, to the modern educator of the Ameri- 
can girl, is to so combine the pure gold 
transmitted from the crucibles of the Past 
with the metals and compositions poured 
from the shafts and shops of the Present, 
that his charge may be fitted for the 
broad sphere ever widening around her, 
without sacrificing those charms and 
graces which are heaven’s choicest gifts 
and woman’s surest means of accomplish- 
ing, through the development of her own 
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sweet nature, her most beautiful work 
upon the earth. The low, soft voice, 
“‘that excellent thing in woman;’’ the 
gentle manner, the tender sympathy ; the 
innate love of whatsoever things are pure, 
honest and of good report; the patient 
fortitude ; the keen perceptions, the ab- 
horrence of evil, with pity for the evil- 
doer; these, and many other gracious 
traits recounted in ancient lore, form the 
true crown of womanhood, and must be 
tenderly fostered, in this restless age, by 
those who would rear as a blessing to 
herself and to mankind— 

A perfect woman—nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command. 

The Interior. 
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DEFECTS IN MODERN TEACHING. 


BY JAMES J. GREENOUGH. 

HE lack of clearness in the few ideas 

which a boy does have is due to a 
dangerous tendency in our educational 
methods, a tendency to make everything 
easy. Kindergarten methods, which are 
necessary when a child is incapable of 
long-continued mental strain and all 
work must be in the form of play, have 
influenced the later school work. Clear, 
exact reasoning, and accurate, careful ex- 
pression of thought cannot be got by any 
system which tries to make work into 
play. Thirty years ago teachers heard 
recitations from a text-book, and did very 
little teaching. This method had many 
great disadvantages, but it had one ad- 
vantage—the child had to think for him- 
self, or he learned little, and had to ex- 
press himself in recitation, or he had no 
credit. The method was dull, it was dry, 
and the cause of many tears to the unfor- 
tunate pupil. There was nothing inspir- 
ing, and nothing to awaken the child’s 
love for the subject studied. In the re- 
action from this barbarous method we 
have been carried too far, and now, in 
the effort to awaken interest, to make the 
work pleasant, we are tempted to do too 
much teaching. The children are now 
helped so much that without the stimula- 
tion of a teacher’s questions and assist- 
ance their minds refuse to work. The 
thinking is too often done by the teacher, 
and only reflected by the class. Such 
methods make the child’s thoughts vague 
and indistinct. This is particularly no- 
ticeable in arithmetic classes, where ex- 
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planations have to be made over and over 
again. Here the average boy is very 
loose in his reasoning. Exact expression 
or the saying of just what he means is 
almost impossible to him at first, and can 
be secured only by constant correction 
and care on the part of the teacher. 
When questioned, and made to see that 
what he said was not clear, the boy is 
surprised that what he said was not what 
he really meant. He has the idea, but it 
is so vague that he does not notice how 
different an idea was conveyed by the 
words he used. 

After a careful explanation of some ex- 
periment in physics, I have repeatedly 
asked the class if they understood it, and 
have been told by each boy in turn that 
he did, only to find that the majority were 
incapable of describing the processes and 
reasoning intelligently. Generally the 
boy ends with some such statement as this: 
‘‘T understand it, but I can’t express it.’’ 
The truth is that all our teaching now is 
directed toward making the boy under- 
stand ; but much of it stops there, and 
does not require him to explain his un- 
derstanding to others. 

Each of us can call to mind times when 
he wished to talk over a matter with 


some one else, not to get new light or ad- 
vice, but to straighten out his own ideas 


by expressing them. This outward ex- 
pression boys used to be practised in un- 
der a recitation system of instruction, but 
now lose under a lecture system. Here 
the preparatory schools are at fault, and 
we can stem the tide of illiteracy some- 
what by requiring more reciting in all 
subjects rather than by giving more work 
in English. 

_ The third difficulty which meets a boy 
in efforts to write, comes from the fact 
that he is more accustomed to receive in- 
formation through the ear than throngh 
the eye. He is read to and talked to, but 
is not made to read enough himself. He 
does not accustom himself to comprehen- 
sion at the sight of printed words. When 
he starts to write, the words are not as 
real to him on paper as they are when he 
speaks them or hears them spoken. For 
this reason, boys use forms of expression 
in writing which they would never use in 
conversation. Frequently boys come to 
me, after studying a lesson in a text- 
book, with a complaint that they do not 
understand this or that, but go away per- 
fectly satisfied if I explain it in the exact 
words of the text-book. They under- 
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stand the sound and comprehend it, but 
they do not take in the sense from the 
printed page. This failure to read enough 
is also largely responsible for increasingly 
bad spelling. To correct this difficulty, 
children should be made to read as early 
as possible, and to read much aloud. It 
is dull and uninteresting to the person 
read to, but the reader is gaining a neces- 
sary power to help in all later study and 
writing.—Atantic Monthly. 


REMEMBER IN SPEAKING. 


To speak in chest tones. 

To pronounce vowel sounds correctly. 

To say, ‘‘It was I’’ and ‘‘He went 
with me.”’ 

To speak 
slowly. 

To give each syllable its proper value 
or length. 

For an inferior to say ‘‘sir’’ or ‘‘madam’’ 
in speaking to a superior. 

To say ‘‘ memorandum ”’ in the singular 
and ‘‘ memoranda’”’ in the plural. 

To pronounce the letter ‘‘r’’ in words 
where it occurs, in ‘‘arm,’’ “‘ girl,’’ ‘‘ rub- 
ber.”’ 

To avoid coarseness and rudeness of 
speech and language and harsh laughter. 

To lower the voice and speak slowly 
when one wishes to enforce one’s author- 
ity. 

To train children carefully to read 
aloud, both for the sake of the voice and 
the pronunciation. 

To avoid the over-delicacy of language 
and affectation of precision which belong 
to persons of narrow culture. 

To pronounce in English fashion the 
names of foreign places and persons which 
have become Anglicized, as Paris, Vienna, 
Napoleon. 

To say ‘‘sir’’ or ‘‘ madam ”’ if one have 
occasion to address a stranger, using the 
word ‘‘madam’’ for a single as well as 
for a married lady. 

To pronounce correctly, studying not 
only the dictionary but the language of 
living speakers who are entitled to speak 
with authority. 

To teach children to say, ‘‘Yes, mother’’ 
(or father), and ‘‘No, mother,’’ and to 
say ‘‘ Yes, sir’’ (or madam), to old people 
or to those who adhere to the old ways of 
speech. 

To remember that slang is unmeaning 
as well as inelegant, and that words like 


distinctly, but softly and 
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‘*jolly,’’ ‘‘ beastly,’’ etc., used in season 
and out of season, soon lose all their 
meaning. 

To use words of Saxon rather than of 
Latin origin whenever it is possible to do 
so, thus gaining terseness and vigor rather 
than a large number of syllables with 
diminished force. 

To use the words ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘woman’’ 
in many instances where formerly one 
would have said ‘‘lady’’ and ‘‘ gentle- 
men,’’ the latter words having lost their 
significance from excessive use—or abuse. 
The phrase ‘‘Mrs. Ames is a charming 
woman ’’ would be preferred to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ames is a charming lady.’’—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 
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BY MRS. C. F. MENNINGER. 


Dec. 16.—The end of another week has 
come! Sometimes I am glad for the stop, 
so that I may rest or play; then again Iam 
sorry, because I am just half through 
some subject I am trying to teach, and 
want very much to go on to the end. 


To-day I was glad. I thought I had a | 


hard time, and said so to another teacher. 
She immediately replied: ‘‘I think Fri- 
days are always hard days.’’ I have 
thought about it, and don’t believe it. 
Often it has been most charming. 
Children, as do grown people, work best 
in the morning; so I believe in learning 
new words, drilling on numbers and writ- 
ing in the morning, and reading, with 
writing and spelling of the words learned, 
in the afternoon. There are so many 
pretty things to do in reading, that one 
can interest children in it even when they 
are tired, while spelling admits of such 
variety, it need not grow wearisome. 

On Friday afternoons I like to have the 
best readers step to the front and read an 
entire lesson; to have the best spellers 
see how many words they can spell in 
two or three minutes, or, perhaps, spell 
until they miss a word; to have all the 
pupils who can learn a piece speak it. 
Such things encourage the brighter ones, 
and put glimpses of the possible into the 
slower ones. For several years I have 
allowed story books to be brought to 
school on every Friday, when we spend 
fifteen minutes just looking at pictures. 
It keeps the books away on other days, 
and is a treat to be looked and watched 





for. I think I like Friday best of all the 
days. I get closer to my children, and 
there are so many things outside of regu- 
lar work, that you are glad for a place in 
which to teach them. 

Dec. 19.—We had three visitors to-day. 
People who visit schools are like every- 
body else. Some are restful and some are 
tiresome. No. 1 came witha smile and 
a bow, including a patronizing air, and 
anounced that ‘‘I have heard so much 
about you that I was anxious to see 
you.’’ How grateful I should have 
been! I asked if she would like to see 
anything in particular, but she said, 
‘*Oh, no; just proceed with your usual 
programme.’’ Before we were half 
through a fifteen- minute lesson, she 
asked me, ‘‘ How far do you go in num- 
bers?’’ ‘‘Can your children read well?’’ 
‘*Do you use any helps?’ The pupils 
did the best they could, but only one 
thing at a time can be truly successful. 
At recess our visitor concluded to go 
elsewhere. 

No. 2 was a prim little old maid witha 
note-book and pencil. She sat perfectly 
stiff and still just where I placed her. 
She responded to all my questions with 
a polite ‘‘ yes’’ or ‘‘ no,’’ but allowed her 
presence to be as neutral as if she had 
been made of wood or stone. She left in 
the evening, with as polite a bow as she 
entered, but nothing more. Her face 
and her actions were expressionless, and 
I have no means of knowing that a single 
inspiration came to her that would be a 
help in the work that must make her so 
cheerless. 

No. 3 came at recess. She entered 
into the spirit of our work; she looked at 
our slates, and into our eyes; she smiled 
when our work was nice, and told us she 
thought we were trying hard and doing 
well. What an inspiration she was! a 
real, live sunbeam! She asked us to sing 
for her, and every child would gladly 
have remained any length of time to 
work for our pleasant visitor. Visitors 
like No. 3 are welcome in my school- 
room any hour of the day. No.1 can 
be tolerated in the morning only—if I 
may choose—but relatives of No. 2 are 
never welcome. 

Dec. 20.—It is real interesting to have 
such distinct types of visitors about the 
same time. To-day we had an electrical 
one. The great rolling eyes seemed to 
send a current of restlessness through 
every individual in the room in less than 
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two minutes. She was very decided as 
to what she wanted to see, and how long 
the seeing was tocontinue. When she 
had seen for a few minutes she would ask 
questions until everybody was stirred up. 
She wanted to find out and learn so 
many things, and her time was so short 
and valuable. In vain did I try to rest 
the children in song, gymmastics, and 
marching. Everything fell and tumbled, 
even to the children themselves, until 
five minutes of noon, when our visitor 
left us completely worn out and uncom- 
fortable. It is wicked in grown-up peo- 
ple to abuse children so. 

Dec. 21.—For some time I have felt 
that we were doing well in all of our reg- 
ular work. ‘Theclass is even, and I have 
felt pleased with results. In every lesson 
we review as much of the old as we can. 
In spelling, most of the class would get 
100 every day. In numbers, no one 
wholly failed—and why should I not feel 
encouraged? This being Christmas week, 
and really only three days long, I 
thought I would take a review of the 
entire work gone over since the begin- 
ning of the year. It was altogether dis- 
couraging. Lessons that once were read 
beautifully were hesitated upon; some 
words were forgotten. Little ones who 
never miss in regular work missed, and 
only two in the twenty could spell all the 
words. I wanted to feel a little blue 
about it, but then it occurred to me that 
children always do better in what they do 
than older people, and we allow ourselves 
to expect still more from them. How 
many advanced students would recite les- 
sons of three months ago without making 
a blunder? It is foolish to expect seven- 
year-olds to remember all you teach 
them, and yet they often remind you of 
promises you have completely forgotten. 

Dec. 22.—This was a special ‘‘ speaking 
day.’’ We have looked forward to and 
prepared for it for three weeks, and we 
had a nice time. There were pieces, 
song's and drills for Santa Claus, in many 
styles, and with few exceptions the pro- 
gramme was delightfully rendered. There 
were about forty mothers, and a few fa- 
thers, who smiled as their babies marched 
to the front in their sweetest ties and 
dresses, and we were all happy. 

After it was all over, many mothers 
stopped to say nice things, but the grum- 
bler came, too. She demanded, ‘‘ What 
did Robbie do that he wasn’t in the gym- 
nastics? All the other boys were in it. 
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You hurt my feelings so bad I could 
hardly come, and Robbie didn’t want to 
come back to you any more!’’ ‘“‘ For 
pity’s sake!’’ Thatisall I could say. In 
the first place, not half the boys were in 
the drill, nor were they wanted. Every 
mother’s child is sweet enough and 
bright enough; but often the child is like 
the parent, and it would take the pa- 
tience of several saints, and all the time 
there is, to teach them that they owe any- 
thing to other people, or that they must 
do as other people do, and when they do 
it, it is harassing to one’s feelings to be 
found fault with; but ‘‘ Be sure you are 
right, and then go ahead.’’—Western 
School Journal, 


—————— 


MILTON AS AN EDUCATOR.* 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

THE subject of which I wish to speak 

to you belongs to the History of Edu- 
cation. ‘That is a region into which any 
student may enter without being an in- 
truder—and I begin by saying how desi- 
rable it seems to me that those who are 
training themselves, or who are being 
trained for teachers, should study, as it is 
not usual for them to study now, the his- 
tory of education. No man to-day can 
practice any of the higher arts to the best 
effect unless he knows the history of that 
art. Our life becomes extemporized and 
fragmentary unless each man taking up 
his work in the world not merely attaches 
his work to the work of those who went 
before him and begins where they left off, 
but also knows something of the way in 
which his art came to reach the point at 
which he finds it, and so is able to make 
the labor which he adds a part of one 
consistent and intelligible progress. We 
want to know the blunders men have 
made, that we may not make them over 
again; we want to know the grounds of 
the partial successes they have achieved, 
that we may help to carry forward these 
successes toward their full result. Let 
me remind you what are some of the 
values that belong to the study of the 


*Some years before his death Phillips Brooks 
read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associ- 
ation an address on ‘‘ Milton as an Educator.’’ 
The address was printed soon afterwards in the 
New England Journal of Educatiou, and is re- 
printed by the New England Magazine. We 
would be glad to print the whole here, but can give 
only a part. It is a grand paper.—ED. 
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history of education. First, there is the 
great general value of experience. To 
know what other men have done in the 
department where you have been set to 
work will make it unnecessary that you 
should go over again what they have 
already done. The student of the history 
of education finds, to his great surprise, 
that many of the educational ideas of 
his own time, which seem to him all fresh 
and new, were found out long ago, were 
used awhile and then were lost again, 
only to be rediscovered at this later day. 
A wiser study of educational history 
would have made this re-discovery unnec- 
essary, and so saved time and strength. 
If every generation has to begin and 
prove over again that two times two is 
four, what generation will ever get be- 
yond the proof that ten times ten is one 
hundred? And then, again, to know how 
different studies came to be introduced 
would often throw great light upon the 
values of those studies. There can be no 
doubt that many studies have been intro- 
duced legitimately, for reasons which 
were temporary, and then have remained 
like ghosts haunting our schools long 
after their living necessity had died away. 


It is always hard to get any study out of 


our schools when it is once in. Each 
teacher learning it as a boy is naturally 
ready to teach it as a man. As John 
Locke says, ‘‘It is no wonder if those 
who make the fashion suit it to what 
they have, and not to what their pupils 
want.’’ Here, surely, is the key to a 
great deal of the conservatism and tradi- 
tionalism of our teaching ; and the surest 
way to break it down and to get rid of it 
would be such a wise study of the history 
of education by those who are to teach as 
should show them how the studies which 
they find in school came there, and so 
help them to judge whether those studies 
are to be dropped as temporary necessi- 
ties which have been outgrown, or to be 
kept forever because they are forever 
useful. 

I come now to what I want to make 
my subject for this lecture. I want to 
open with you one page of that history 
and see something of what is written 
there. I want to speak of the education, 
and especially of one great educator, of 
two centuries ago, and see if we can learn 
anything from him. I turn to this period 
with special interest, not merely because 
it is the one which has most attracted my 
own study, but because it is one that so 
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rofoundly merits the study of us all. 

he seventeenth century is really the first 
thoroughly modern century of English 
life. The seventeenth-century English- 
man is the earliest English being whom 
we of the nineteenth century can easily 
and perfectly understand. It is not so in 
the century before. The men and women 
of the Tudor times are different and dis- 
tant from us. They are as little modern 
in their character as in their dress and 
houses. But with the opening of the 
seventeenth century, almost taking us by 
surprise, we come on men whom we can 
comprehend—whose whole look is famil- 
iar to us. 

Now in the midst of this great century 
there stands forth in England one pictur- 
esque and typical man. The strongest 
ages do thus incorporate their life in 
some one strong representative, and hold 
him up before the worl¢ to tell their story. 
And the most typical man of English 
seventeenth-century life was John Milton. 

He was the. most typical Englishman 
of the most typical and strongest English 
time; and this might interest any one 
who has red English blood running in 
his veins. But he especially belongs to 
us—he has his place here among those 
who are interested in education, because 
this typical Englishman was a school mas- 
ter, and one of the most thoughtful and 
suggestive reasoners on education that 
the English race ever produced. He is 
near enough to us to let us understand 
him, but he is far enough away from us to 
let us look at him with something of ro- 
mantic feeling, as we think of the great- 
est of Englishmen sitting with a dozen 
boys about him, not merely teaching 
them, but reasoning about their teaching, 
looking over their heads and seeing the 
distant visions of the perfect education of 
the future, as true a poet when he sat in 
the teacher’s chair as when before his 
organ he chanted lofty hymns and told 
the story of eternities. 

Just think of being Milton’s scholar! 
Every art slips down into technicalities 
and loses its first inspiring principles. It 
cannot keep the grandeur of zdeas. What 
technical skill the great teacher of Alders- 
gate street may have had, what discipline 
he kept, how he managed his markings 
and rankings, we cannot know; but, at 
least, we are sure that in that dingy 
room, with the dingy London roses 
blooming outside the window, the zdeas 
of teaching, the eds of scholarship, the 
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principles of education, never were forgot- 
ten or lost out of sight. No doubt, we 
should see and feel this for ourselves if it 
were possible for us to open the old 
school-room door, and go in and sit down 
among the scholars, where the great mas- 
ter, waxing dimmer of sight, and getting 
on towards stony blindness every day, 
should not discover us. But this wecan- 
not do; and so we are glad we can turn 
away from the mere mention of Milton’s 
actual school-teaching, which is so unsat- 
isfying, and find that he has written 
down for us what he thought and believed 
about school-teaching, in his famous tract 
on £ducation. 

Milton’s ideas about education are 
really reducible to three great ideas, 
which may be thus named: wa/ura/ness, 
practicalness, nobleness. These are the 
three first necessities of education, which 
he is always trying to apply; and what 
has modern education done more than 
this ? 

It is for me to leave it to you who lis- 
ten to me, the teachers of schools, men 
and women who know what education is 
among us, to judge whether these first 
principles of education stand to-day. 
With them education ripens or withers. 
They have been the anxiety of philoso- 
phers always; they must be your anxiety 
now, and you must know how they are 
prospering in the midst of all the hubbub 
of experiments and theories. But for 
myself, certain impressions come very 
strongly out of the study in which we 
have engaged. I am struck with the 
simplicity of the problems of education at 
the bottom. ‘They seem to change, but 
always they are the same; they all come 
at last to these first principles in every 
age. And I am impressed again with 
their difficulty. The simple is always 
the difficult. Reduce every problem to 
its' fundamental principle, and then for 
the first time you stand face ‘to face with 
its difficulty. Then you see how hard it 
is. When we see that that over which 
the philosophers have puzzled in every 
age has been in every age the same, then 
we realize that it must be no child’s ques- 
tion to be settled in a flippant hour. And 
yet, again At makes education seem more 
human, I cannot think of it as an art, a 
technical and separate thing, when I see 
how the great human minds have always 
pondered it. Clearly, the more we are 
true men and women, the more worthy 
we shall be to deal with it. 
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And once again, before I close, I urge 
the need of more study of the history of 
education. Poor, extemporized things 
our schools might be without our great 
seventeenth century educator, and men 
like him must not be strangers to us. 
Our normal scholars must not be allowed 
to think that education began with their 
teachers, or their fathers. The teacher 
must work out of the inspiration of a 
world long past. 

And through it all, as we read it, we 
shall trace these lines—the craving for 
naturalness, and practicalness, and noble- 
ness. They are nothing new, but they 
can never be too old. Through the gray 
pavement of the streets of Venice run two 
threads of white marble, by which the 
traveler, lost in the intricacy of the 
mighty city, cannot fail to find his way 
to the Rialto, where the centre of the 
city’s business lies. So through all edu- 
cation run these three threads by which 
he who follows patiently shall come at 
last to where the truth is most truly and 
richly taught and learned. 


— om — 


THE SWALLOW. 


HE ‘‘Bird Book,’’ as it is familiarly 

called, which has been published and 
distributed very widely by the State of 
Pennsylvania, although frequently serv- 
ing no higher purpose than to please a 
constituent or to adorn the centre-table in 
the parlor, becomes very useful in the 
hands of skillful teachers and intelligent 
parents. The State would do well to issue 
more books of the same general character, 
illustrating also our native tree and plant 
life, and describing our minerals, metals, 
rocks and soils, in such attractive manner 
as would cause these ‘‘reports’’ to be 
sought after and referred to in the schools 
and by the people generally. 

A girl of ten, who is fond of drawing 
animals and painting them in water col- 
ors, made a copy of the barn swallow and 
his mate sitting on their nest, and 
handed it to her teacher, who always has 
an encouraging word in recognition of 
well-meant effort. Next day several bor- 
rowed specimens of stuffed swallows were 
brought to school and made the basis of 
a language lesson. The pupils went to 
their homes, talking of tail-feathers and 
wing-feathers, of bills made for catching 
insects and mandibles for carrying mud, 
of the differences between the barn swal- 
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low, the bank swallow and the chimney 
swallow, and of how the flight of the 
swallow indicates changes in the weather. 

‘*In clear weather,’’ said Katie, ‘‘ they 
ascend high up into the air; in dull 
weather when we feel so restless at 
school, particularly before rains, they fly 
low and sail along close to the ground.”’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Henry, ‘‘that is be- 
cause during damp weather the insects on 
which the swallows feed hug the earth or 
flutter low over the streams. The teacher 
said that some swallows eat over six 
thousand insects in a day.’’ 

The arithmetic class had also made a 
calculation of the distance covered by the 
flight of a chimney swallow during its life- 
time. Its life lasts ten years; it flies ten 
hours a day, at the rate of a mile a min- 
ute, as fast as the fastest express train, 
knowing no winter, because its rapid 
flight enables it to shift its home to sunny 
skies on short notice; and the answer to 
the problem was found to be two million 
one hundred and ninety thousand miles— 
upward of eighty-seven times the circum- 
ference of the globe. The Greek Pro- 
fessor, who was following’ the little folks, 
and whose memory was stirred by their 
earnest conversation, began to repeat a 
translation of the thirty-third ode of 
Anacreon: 

‘* Lovely swallow, once a year, 

Pleased you pay your visit here; 
When our clime the sunbeams gild 
Here your airy nest you build; 

And when bright days cease to smile 
Fly to Memphis on the Nile.’’ 


At that moment the teacher of history 
joined the group, and, on learning the 
thread of conversation, related the old 


story of how a swallow is said to have | 


chirped about the head of Alexander the 
Great while he slept, and awakened him 
to warn him of the machinations which 
his family were plotting against him. 
The following Sunday at Sabbath- 
school several boys were inattentive and 
talkative. The teacher related the story 
of St. Francis, who, while preaching, 
could not make himself heard for the 
twittering of the swallows which at the 
time were building their nests. 


sermon and said: ‘‘ My sisters, you have 
talked enough, it is time that I had my 
turn. Be silent, and listen to the word of 
God.’’ They were silent immediately, 
and so were the talkative boys. 


The | 
legend tells how that he paused in his 
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whose heads were now full of interesting 
things about the swallow, were delighted 
to hear from the preacher’s lips this 
Scandanavian myth: 

‘* The Scandanavians call the swallow 
the bird: of consolation. In that bitter 
agony through which the sins of the 
world became white as snow, the swallow 
came and spread his wings beneath the 
cross to lighten the load of the Saviour; 
and in the last great agony which caused 
the very earth to shudder and hide its 
face in darkness, the loving bird hung 
with pity over the convulsed brow and 
softly sung, sa/va/ salva! salva !”’ 

On their return home their papa read 
from Plutarch the story of Isis and Osiris. 


AN EGYPTIAN TALE. 


‘* When Osiris reigned over the Egypt- 
ians he made them reform their destitute 
and bestial mode of liviug, showing them 
the art of cultivating the soil, giving 
them laws, and teaching them how to 
worship the gods. Afterwards he trav- 
elled over the whole earth, civilizing it. 
Far from requiring arms, he tamed man- 
kind through persuasion and reasoning, 
joined with song of all kinds and instru- 
mental music which he introduced. 

‘‘ After his return Typhon, the god of 
storms and cyclones, laid a plot against 
him, having taken seventy-two men into 
the conspiracy and having for a helper a 
queen from Ethiopia, Aso by name. She 
secretly measured the body of Osiris, and 
made to size a handsome and highly orna- 
inented coffer, which was carried into the 
banqueting room. And as they were all 
delighted with its appearance and ad- 
mired it, I'yphon promised in sport that 
whoever should lie down within it and 
should exactly fit, he would make hima 
present of the chest. After the others 
had tried, one by one, and nobody fitted 
it, then Osiris got in and laid himself 
down, whereupon the conspirators run- 
ning up, shut down the lid and fastened 
it with heavy nails from the outside, and 


| poured melted lead over them, and so 


carried it out to the river and let it go 
down the Tanaite branch into the sea; 
which branch on that account is hateful 
to the Egyptians. 

‘The first to discover the mischief were 
Pan and the Satyrs inhabiting the coun- 
try around Chemnis. These gave intel- 
ligence of what had happened, causing 
great fear and terror to the multitude— 


After Sabbath-school the two sisters, | from which we have the word panics. 
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Isis, the beloved of Osiris, on receiving 
the dreadful news, sheared off one of her 
tresses, put on a robe of mourning, and, 
as she wandered about everywhere, not 
knowing what to do, she met no one with- 
out speaking to him. Nay, even when 
she fell in with little children, she in- 
quired of them about the coffer. These 
last chanced to have seen it, and told her 
the branch of the river through which 
Typhon’s accomplices had let the chest 
drift into the sea. From this circum- 
stance the Egyptians believe that little 
children possess the faculty of prophecy, 
and that especially the future is fore- 
shadowed by their cries when they are 
playing in the temple courts and calling 
out whatever it may be. Proceeding 
thence she learned by inquiry that the 
chest had been washed up by the sea at a 
place called Byblus, and that the surf had 
gently laid it under an Erica tree. This 
Erica, a most lovely plant, growing up 
very large in a short time, had enfolded, 
embraced and concealed the coffer within 
itself. The king of the place, being as- 
tonished at the size of the plant, having 
cut away the clump in which the coffer 
was concealed, set this up as a pillar to 
support his roof. 

‘Isis having learnt all this by the di- 
vine breath of fame, came to Byblus, and 
sitting down by the side of a spring, all 
dejected and weeping, spoke not a word 
to any other person, but saluted and made 
friends of the maid-servants of the queen 
by dressing their hair for them and infus- 
ing into their bodies a wonderful perfume. 
When the queen saw her maids again she 
felt a longing to see the stranger whose 
hair and body breathed of ambrosial per- 
fume, and so she was sent for and, be- 
coming intimate with the queen, was 
made nurse of her infant. She now 
turned herself into a swallow and flew 
around the pillar, and thus she continued 
to live for a long time, in the near pres- 
ence of her beloved, unceasingly flutter- 
ing around the imprisoned coffin, moan- 
ing the misfortune of Osiris and her own 
sad fate.’’ 

Before the father had an opportunity to 
explainAhe significance of this story, the 
mother entered with a copy of the New 
York /ndependent, and as her stories are 
always the most enchanting, the children 
were soon listening with undivided atten- 
tion as she read to them a Circassian tale, 
telling how the swallow’s tail came to be 
forked, and why men never kill her. 
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CIRCASSIAN TALE. 


A long, long time ago Solomon,* the 
son of David, reigned over all created 
things. This wise and powerful monarch 
understood all the languages of men, the 
cries of beasts, the hiss of reptiles, the 
notes of birds, the speech of the lofty 
trees, and the soft murmur of the flowers. 
Solomon had assigned to each creature his 
proper food. To some he had given the 
flesh of the weaker animals ; to others the 
herbs of the field or the fruits which ripen 
on tree or shrub. To the Serpent the son 
of David had said: ‘‘ Thou shalt be nour- 
ished with the blood of man.’’ And so 
the Serpent, hidden in the grass, watched 
for the approach of Man, and sprang upon 
him in order to drain his blood. The 
unhappy mortals murmured so loudly at 
this that the sound reached the ears of 
Solomon, who said to Man: 

‘“Why dost thou complain ?’’ 

‘Sire, the Serpent lives on our blood ; 
our race will soon disappear.”’ 

‘*Go, I will bear in mind thy prayer,’’ 
replied the son of David. 

Solomon reflected long, and finally he 
summoned all living creatures to assemble 
in the midst of a great plain. The Lion, 
the Tiger, the Wolf, the Horse, the Ele- 
phant, the Eagle, the Vulture, and thou- 
sands and thousands of other animals, 
came at his bidding. Solomon sat on 
his throne and said: ‘‘I have called you 
here together to hear your complaints. 
Speak.’”’ 

Man approached the throne, made his 
obeisance, and said: 

‘Sire, I ask that the Serpent may be 
assigned some other animal for his food.’’ 

‘* And why ?”’ 

‘* Because I am the first of beings.’’ 

At this the other animals began to pro- 
test ; some roared, others growled, yelped, 
screamed, or howled. 

‘*Be silent!’ commanded Solomon. 
‘‘Let the Mosquito, the smallest of all 
creatures, find out which animal in all 
creation has the most delicate blood. 
Whosoever it may be, even to that of 
man, I swear to give it to the Serpent. 
A year from to-day we will meet again in 
this place, to hear the decision of the 
Mosquito.”’ 





* David and Solomon, who figure so largely in 
Eastern mythical stories, are respectively remi- 
niscences not of the second and third kings of 
the Israelites, but of the Babylonian deities, 
Dodo or Dod, and the king of the gods, the 
Wise Ea, one of whose names was Sallirgann. 
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The animals dispersed, and during the 
twelve months the little insect visited 
them all and tasted their blood. As the 
Mosquito was on his way to join the as- 
sembly of King Solomon, he met the 
Swallow. 

‘*Good-day, Swallow,’’ said he. 

‘“Thou art well met, friend Mosquito; 
whither fliest thou so swiftly ?”’ 

‘To the assembly of the animals.’’ 

‘‘Of course; I had forgotten the mission 
with which our King charged you. Well, 
now, whose blood is most delicate.’’ 

“That of man. That of. ”* the 
Mosquito was about to repeat the word, 
when the Swallow, as soon as he opened 
his mouth, tore out his tongue. The 
Mosquito, furious with pain, continued 
his flight, closely followed by the Swal- 
low; and they arrived together before 
King Solomon. 

‘* Well,’’ said the son of David, ‘‘ hast 
thou tasted the blood of every animal.’’ 

The insect madea sign in the affirmative. 

‘* Which then is the most delicate ?’’ 

Great was the embarrassment of the 
Mosquito, who, now that the Swallow had 
torn out his tongue, could not reply. 

‘* Ksss—Ksssss—Ksssssss !’’ he buzzed. 

‘What sayest thou ?’’ 

‘* Ksss—Kssss—Kssssss!’’ again buzzed 
the Mosquito in a frenzy. 

Solomon was much puzzled until the 
Swallow presented herself before the 
throne. 

‘*Sire,’’ said she, ‘‘the Mosquito ap- 
pears to have become suddenly dumb; 
but on the road hither he confided to me 
the result of the year’s investigations.’’ 

‘‘Speak, Swallow,’’ commanded the 
King. 

‘“The Frog is the animal whose blood 
has the most exquisite flavor. So the 
Mosquito said. Is it not so, friend Mos- 
quito ?’’ continued the Swallow. 

‘‘ Ksss—Kssss—Kssssss !|’’ buzzed the 
insect. 

‘*It is well,’’ said Solomon. ‘‘ Hence- 
forward the Serpent will feed on the blood 
of the Frog; man can now live in peace.’’ 
And the King dismissed the assembly. 

But the Serpent was not at all pleased 
with this decision; and as the Swallow 
passed him, chuckling at the success of 
her ruse, he darted upon her. She, how- 
ever, gave him a smart blow with her 
wings, and he succeeded only in seizing 
her by the middle of the tail, which he 
tore asunder. Since that time the Swal- 
low’s tail has been forked, and the Ser- 








pent has had to content himself with the 
blood of the Frog. 

And this is why man never kills the 
Swallow, but gives her a shelter under 
the eaves of his house, and looks upon 
her presence at his hearth as a happy 
presage. 


a 


LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. 





HE recent letter of Pope Leo XIII. to 
the bishops and clergy of the Catholic 
Church in America, says the Educational 
Review, is epoch-making in its effect on 
the attitude of that Church toward edu- 
cation. The supreme authority of the 
Church sustains the position assumed by 
Archbishop Satolli. Stated briefly the 
Pope’s declaration is: The public school 
system is definitely recognized and en- 
dorsed; preference is expressed for paro- 
chial schools, and, wherever it is feasible, 
their establishment is recommended; 
wherever the parochial schools can be 
merged in the public schools, on condi- 
tions fair to both parties, the union should 
be effected. What the ultimate effects of 
this letter, which must be regarded as ex- 
pressing the settled policy of the Catholic 
Church, may be, it is impossible to predict. 
One matter, however, it settles immedi- 
ately and beyond peradventure; no priest 
or dignitary of the Church has the right 
to denounce spiritual pains and penalties 
against Catholic parents who refuse to 
send their children to a parochial school. 
This means of filling the parochial schools 
is no longer effective; it is contrary to the 
expressed will of the head’of the Church. 
However repugnant it may be to Ameri- 
cans that a foreign power should under- 
take to decide the attitude of any Ameri- 
can citizen toward an American institu- 
tion, it is at least satisfactory to reflect 
that the vast power of the Pope, used as 
it is with dictatorial authority over the 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church, is yet 
employed to promote the liberty and 
well-being of the Catholic laity, and to 
restrain clerical zeal that often tran- 
scended the bounds not only of discretion 
but, as now appears, of authority. 


~~ 





The wise thrush, he sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture ! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercup, the children’s dower. 
Browning. 
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““ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - «= J, P. McCASKEY. 


HE statistical statements relating to 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, 





for the school year ending June 5th, 1893, 
as compiled for the annual report of the | 
Department of Public: Instruction now in 
the hands of the printer, show steady 
growth, and in some directions extraordi- 
nary figures: The number of school dis- | 
tricts is 2,386, an increase of 29. The | 
number of schools, 24,012, an increase of 
576; the number of graded schools, 12,304, 
an increase of 816. The number of super- 
intendents, 128; of male teachers, 8,245, 
increase of 29; number of female teachers, | 
17,718, increase 541; whole number of 
teachers, 25,963. The average salary ot 
male teachers per month, $43.94, increase 
of $1.79; average salary of female teachers 
per month, $33.04, increase of $1.63. 
The average length of school term in 
months is 8.10. The number of pupils | 
is 994,407, an increase of 16,879; average 
number of pupils, 503,858. The cost of 
tuition was $8,468,436.99, an increase of | 
$701,779.83; cost of building, purchasing | 
and renting $3,569,103.12, increase of | 
$777,596.73; cost of fuel, contingencies, | 
debt and interest paid $4,373,436.88, in- 
crease of $1,072,277.37; total cost of tui- 
tion, building, fuel and contingencies, | 
$16,410,976.99. 

In Philadelphia there are 2,878 schools, 
with 126 male and 2,752 female teachers, 
and a registered attendance of 118,269 
pupils. These figures swell the number 
of pupils in all the schools of the State 
to 1,112,676. The total cost of the free 
school system of Pennsylvania last year, 
including Philadelphia, was $19,624,863.- 
55, toward the payment of which large sum 
there was appropriated from the State 
Treasury the sum of Five Million Dollars. 


ERIE is now a city of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. 
of all the citizens. All creeds and nation- 
alities unite in support of the High 


| is very thorough and extensive. 
| other teachers are ladies, and the results 


| scholarship of the gentler sex. 


Its school buildings are the pride | 


_a thorough organization of the schools in 
| all the grades. 


A visit to the room of 
Prof. Burns almost tempts one to believe 
that the genius of Socrates must have 
settled on the shores of Lake Erie. His 
skilful questioning elicited the most 
thoughtful answers and these were spoken 
with a naturalness and self-possession in- 
dicative of the most correct training. In 
the room in which German is taught by 
Mr. Benze the pupils think and answer 
in that tongue. Children of other nation- 


| alities acquire a faultless accent, and the 
| course in this language is really superior 


in extent and thoroughness to that of 
many colleges. A glimpse at the bright 
faces of the boys and girls and the pleas- 
ure of hearing them sing was a compen- 
sation for the long hours spent in waiting 


| one’s turn as a witness in the criminal 


court. The High School seeks to be a 
fitting school for those who desire to go 
to college, and a finishing school for those 
who can not go to higher institutions of 
learning. 


ON Friday, September 15th, the School 
Board of Titusville opened a new build- 
ing for the use of the High School, cost- 
ing upwards of $30,000. The fame of 
this school, which is greatly indebted to 
the wise and scholarly direction of Supt. 
R. M. Streeter, has attracted pupils from 
other parts of the State, and the prepara- 
tion given by its efficient faculty has se- 


_cured for its graduates admission into 


institutions like Cornell University. 
The course in German under Prof. Faber 
All the 


reflect great credit upon the skill and 
Supt. R. 
D.° Crawford, who achieved brilliant re- 
sults in manual training at Tidioute, 


| hopes to introduce the same branch into 
| the schools of Titusville. 
| School building contains an assembly 


The new High 


room large enough to seat 500 persons, 
six recitation rooms, two drawing rooms, 
and an apartment specially adapted for 
the town library. By a vote of the citi- 
zens, bonds were issued to cover $25,000 
payable in installments extending over 
ten years. The bonds were all accepted 
by the Commercial Bank at 3% per cent. 
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interest. Great credit is due to Samuel 
Grumbine, Esq., President of the Board, 
and to Hon. J. J. McCrum, for the com- 
leteness of the arrangements in detail. 
he School Board consists of eight mem- 
bers, two from each ward. The most 
gratifying feature of the opening exercises 
at Titusville was the gift of $1000 from 
the McKinney Bros. for physical and 
chemical apparatus. They expressed the 
hope that it would become the nucleus 
for further and more liberal donations. 


WE are pleased to acknowledge receipt 
of a list of thirty or more subscribers from 
the County Institute of Bucks county. 
Thanks to the friends of Zhe /Journal at 
this and other Institutes who think so 
well of it as to subscribe for it. 


A vIisiT to the State Normal School at 
Edinboro revealed an attendance of over 
160 students. Of these 110 are preparing 
to teach, and the rest are in the Model 
School. The students are earnest and ex- 
ceedingly well-behaved. The professors 
are enthusiastic and harmonious. Among 
them is Miss Anna Buckbee, whose fame 
as a teacher has reached all parts of the 


Commonwealth. The Superintendent of 
the Model School reports that pupils from 
the town schools are seeking admission 


into his department. Edinboro is a beau- 
tiful town, free from the temptations of 
large cities, and well adapted to be the 
seat of a flourishing school. The build- 
ings and the discipline have been much 
improved in recent years. 


SCHOOL OUTHOUSES. 


EE to it that outhouses are provided 
J such as the new law requires, and that 
they are kept clean in every sense. This 
is a matter of the utmost importance. 
County, City and Borough Superintend- 
ents should always make careful inspec- 
tion of outhouses, and should see that 
the law is enforced which was enacted 
by the last Legislature requiring Boards of 
School Directors and Controllers to make 
provision for keeping the water-closets 
for each of the schools under their official 
jurisdiction in a clean, comfortable and 
healthful condition. This law authorizes 
Courts of Common Pleas to appoint a 
competent person to inspect school 
houses, on the formal complaint of taxable 
citizens of any school district in which the 
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School Directors or Controllers have failed 
to provide and to maintain proper and 
adequate school accommodations for the 
children who are lawfully entitled to 
school privileges in the district, and pre- 
scribes a penalty for neglect of duty on 
the part of School Boards. 

We take an editorial article from the 
Bucks County Intelligencer of Thursday, 
October 26th, upon ‘‘ Decency at School 
Houses,’’ as follows : 

‘‘ An article from the edilorial columns 
of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal is else- 
where printed. It is a strong endorse- 
ment of a paper written by County Super- 
intendent Walton, of Chester county, on 
the subject of decency and good morals 
on the school-house grounds. It deals 
fairly and without equivocation with the 
matter of clean, well-constructed, well- 
kept outhouses, and points out the re- 
sponsibility of School Directors in this ye- 
spect. This article ought to be read and 
laid to heart by every School Director in 
Bucks county. 

‘The truth of the matter is that it is 
high time for a general and sweeping re- 
form in this branch of school-house ar- 
chitecture. The usual outhouse in Bucks 
county is a wooden structure, poorly con- 
trived, poorly kept, lacking in cleanliness 
and disfigured with knife cuttings and 
pencil marks. Mr. Walton calls them 
‘sin-scratched, hell-sodden sheds.’ The 
phrase is strong, but the occasion de- 
mands strong language. Directors as a 
rule are sinfully, shamefully oblivious to 
the bad morality taught on the school- 
house grounds. Here and there a town- 
ship has done better, and here and there 
a director has raised his voice in favor of 
reform, but the old rule is still unbroken. 
As Mr. Walton says, ‘If man planned 
the school house, surely Satan must have 
planned the outhouse.’ 

‘*The State provides for the education 
of her children, and votes liberal sums of 
money, and hotses, teachers, books, ap- 
paratus, etc. The idea is the proper ed- 
ucation of the child for future citizenship. 
And yet an education which develops the 
intellect while it weakens the moral nature 
is as bad as no education at all. Children 
attend school at an impressible age—at a 
time of life when all impressions make 
lasting effects, and it is of vital import- 
ance to the betterment of our public 
schools that the heart, the brain and the 
body be all educated along proper and 
wholesome lines. 
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‘*The thing to do is obvious: Replace 
all the wooden outhouses with the struc- 
tures described by Superintendent Wal- 
ton, and then take care of them. As to 
the method of taking better care of the 
buildings and grounds several plans have 
been suggested, but all agree that} fre- 
quent inspection is necessary. One of 
our townships (Plumstead) requires the 
same member of the board to visit every 
school-house every month during the 
school year, and to make monthly report 
to the board. The appointment of jan- 
itors or care-takers for rural districts, the 
same as in large graded schools in towns, 
has also been suggested. But the means is 
not the important matter. It is the end 
—the better morality and cleanliness— 
that is to be kept most prominently in 
view.”’ 

This grave matter has had prompt at- 
tention in many parts of the State since 
the passage of the new law, and much 
improvement is noted. But in other di- 
rections nothing has yet been done. It 
is still with them “‘ the abomination of de- 
solation’’ in way of decency, health, good 
manners and good morals. The follow- 
ing circular addressed by County Supt. J. 
C. Taylor, of Lackawanna, to the Presi- 
dent and Members of each Board of Di- 
rectors in his large county, is deserving 
of special mention. We take pleasure in 
giving it place in these columns: 


Gentlemen : Inclosed you will find a copy 
of the new law relating to water-closets, 
which was signed by Gov. Pattison, June 6, 
1893. This is a most excellent law. It has 
been needed for a long time. I know from 
personal observation that there are many 
schools in this county where the water-clos- 
ets have been continually in an improper 
condition—latches or locks broken, doors 
off hinges, holes in roofs and walls, under- 
pinning removed, floor and seats heaped 
with filth, walls defaced and covered with 
obscene writings and carvings, making the 
place utterly unfit for any child to enter. 

When we consider the deep and lasting 
influence of the surroundings of young chil- 
dren upon their characters, is it not shame- 
ful that such a condition of things should be 
allowed to exist anywhere? Simple de- 
cency requires that we should provide clos- 
ets entirely separate for the two sexes. To 

romote the health of the pupils they should 

e comfortable and clean. Delicate chil- 
dren should not be obliged to expose them- 
selves in stormy winter weather in closets 
lacking proper doors, walls, roofs, or under- 
pinning. Many colds have been taken in 
this way, some of which, no doubt, have re- 
sulted fatally. 
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In order to keep the digestive organs in 
health it is necessary to attend promptly to 
the calls of nature. But when closets are in 
a filthy condition, or the seats are covered 
with snow and ice, many children are im- 
pelled to postpone and avoid going out when 
they should. Joined to these reasons are 
the moral considerations before mentioned, 
which make it imperative that we should 
execute this law both in letter and in spirit, 
correcting the evils before spoken of wher- 
ever they may exist. 

Hoping that you will act promptly in this 
matter, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. C. TAYLor, 
County Superintendent. 


in 
ae 





EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 


¥ was our good fortune to meet at the 
Columbian Exposition Supt.W. S. 
Monroe, formerly of Nanticoke, Penna.., 
later of Pasadena, California, and now 
of the Leland Stanford University. He 
was giving nearly all of his time at 
the World’s Fair to a very patient and 
careful study of the entire educational 
exhibit. The result of his work is pre- 
sented in a series of articles published 
weekly in the New England /ournal of 
Education, from which we take what he 
has to say of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey : 

‘*Pennsylvania,is represented chiefly by 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Reading, Har- 
risburg, Allegheny, and the colleges of 
the state. The department of public in- 
struction has a full set of the State re- 
ports and of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, as well as a very complete map 
showing the educational institutions, 
both elementary and higher, in the Key- 
stone State. In the Philadelphia exhibit 
one finds some ingenious papers and 
drawings illustrating historically the de- 
velopment of the nation, and some good 
pen and ink drawings from the girls of 
the normal school. The one feature of 
the Philadelphia exhibit which stands 
out strongest is the manual training 
schools—the work in wood and iron and 
the sewing, The possibilities of this 
work seem very great when one notes the 
various forms of expression which the 
teachers in these schools call to their aid. 
One finds, for instance, the electric plant 
which the pupils have made for them- 
selves, applications of drawing in Greek 
architecture and historical art, graphic 
illustrations in ancient history and litera- 
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_ ture, pattern making, designing of calico, 


and economic botany studied in relation 
to the native woods. Garments are made 
by the girls in grades from the third to 
the eighth, and the sewing throughout 
seems very good. 

‘‘The penmanship in the Pittsburgh 
schools in all grades below the high 
school is good, and in the sixth and 
seventh years there is some good lan- 
guage work. One fails, however, to find 
any central line of thought as the basis of 
the language lessons. There are some 
creditable applications of drawing to 
wood carving, and an exhibition of sloyd 
as carried on in one school. Allegheny 
sends the strongest line of language work 
from Pennsylvania. Geography and ele- 
mentary science furnish the materials for 
thought expression, and pen drawings 
are freely used as an auxiliary. The lan- 
guage work from Hazleton consists 
mainly in writing from pictures, while 
that from Altoona is largely descriptions 
from natural objects. Chester has some 
strong compositions on the native woods, 
and Titusville some good drawings from 
nature. Harrisburg has a very complete 
exhibit of work in drawing, including a 
good deal of work in designing and use 
of color. The state normal schools have 
very meager exhibits. The school at 
Slippery Rock has submitted the fullest 
line of work done by pupils, and the 
school at Millersville has a very credit- 
able display of lesson plans, schedules, 
and photographs. 

‘*Pennsylvania State College exhibits 
an interesting piece of apparatus—a dy- 
namo for electrolytic work—designed and 
made by the students. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege for Women exhibits the best model 
of buildings and grounds to be found in 
the educational exhibits, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania illustrates very fully 
her working laboratory in physicology, 
The giant microtome, designed by Dr. 
Milton J. Greenman, attracts very gen- 
eral interest. The dyed cotton, woolen, 
and silk yarns from Lehigh University 
are of special interest to the students of 
chemistry, as well as the chemically pure 
salts prepared by students. Girard Col- 
lege has a full line of work in wood and 
iron, and the Ogontz School is repre- 
sented by a good series of photographs 
and water-color paintings. 

‘“ New Jersey has solved the problem 
ofeconomy ofspace. Her exhibit is com- 
pact and satisfactory, and represents a wide 
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range of educational interests. The state 
normal school exhibit is one of the best. 
The music charts made by the teachers in 
the primary schools of Trenton are unique. 
The pen drawings from the New Bruns- 
wick high school are interesting, as are 
also the zoélogical drawings from Jersey 
City. Some of the best language work 
comes from Plainfield, and the best clay 
modeling from Morristown. Camden 
sends from her fifth grade a varied line of 
work in tin—cups, dippers, pans, fun- 
nels, etc. The wood carving from Mont- 
clair and South Orange is excellent. 
The exhibit from the state normal school 
is very satisfactory. The papers sub- 
mitted by the classes in the history of ed- 
ucation and psychology show healthy 
lines of study. In the latter subject no 
text-book is used. ‘The students are given 
problems and experiments, the results of 
which form an interesting, feature of the 
exhibit. The pen and language work of 
the model school is uniformly good. A 
very pretty and.costly piece of work in 
the New Jersey exhibit is a large satin 
map of the state, made by the students of 
the Institute of the Holy Angels at Fort 
Lee. Princeton University submits 3,000 
volumes written by graduates and officers 
of that institution, which is scarcely more 
than a third of the whole number that 
have been written. There is also from 
Princeton a very satisfactory series of 
photographs of the student life—social, 
literary, religious, and athletic.’’ 


—_— Oe 


PROF. JOSIAH JACKSON. 





( NE of the sunniest faces, and happiest 

souls, it was our good fortune to meet 
at the Pennsylvania State College on 
Thanksgiving day last November, and on 
Washington’s Birthday in February last, 
was Prof. Josiah Jackson, who was buried 
at Longwood Cemetery in Chester county 
a few days since. He was sixty-four 
years of age. Forsome years he has been 
professor of mathematics at the State Col- 
lege. He belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and in his younger days was 
prominent in the Underground railway, 
‘both drove and guided,’’ as he used to 
say, recalling pleasantly those exciting 
times. Lieut. KE. W. McCaskey, an officer 
of the College, says, in a private letter: 
‘‘He was esteemed and loved by us all, 
for he was whole-souled, hearty and help- 
ful. In mathematics he was an author- 
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ity. He was always firm but just, gave 
many ‘conditions’ to students, and then 
helped them out. In our Friday Club 
he was senior of the Literary section, and 
often the life of our company.”’ 

Prof. Richard Darlington writes of him 
in the West Chester Local News of Octo- 
ber 14th: ‘‘The death of Josiah Jackson 
recalls to my mind the days we spent to- 
gether at Jonathan Gause’s Academy, 
Greenwood Dell, a mile south of Mar- 
shallton. He was teacher and I was 
pupil. The venerable principal, Jona- 
than Gause, was the business manager 
of the institution, but Josiah Jackson was 
the teacher whose big brain did the 
work of the school-room. Of all the in- 
structors I have ever had, including col- 
lege professors, I remember none quite 
like Josiah Jackson. It has seemed to 
me that in some respects he was a little 
their superior. To high mathematical 
attainments he added a keen perception 
of everything that was valuable in an in- 
structor of youth. He was then about 
twenty-one years of age. To my young 
mind he seemed almost intuitively to 
grasp the difficult problems of mathema- 
tics and hurl them from him with a vigor 
that was unusual. He was a born teacher. 
Outside of his chosen field I do not think 
he would greatly excel. His modesty 
was proverbial. Jonathan Gause looked 
upon him with pardonable pride. He 
was then an old man. He had seen his 
pupil of a few years before leap to the 
front. He well knew that Josiah Jack- 
son’s hold upon the school was not to be 
mistaken. I have not seen the subject 
of this sketch for many years. He has 
been pursuing his labors at the Agricultu- 
ral College near Bellefonte for a long time. 
Kennett Square has furnished some good 
men in the walks of professional life. 
For quickness of intellect, thoroughness 
in mathematical acquirements and a gen- 
erous heart, Josiah Jackson had no supe- 
rior among them all. He was not a ready 
debater, neither was he an orator, hence 
it was in the quieter walks of life that he 
showed his fine culture and great ac- 
quirements. It was not in the ‘‘ pomp of 
heraldry’’ that he appeared to great ad- 
vantagé. His modesty was adapted to 
the school-room, and amid the quiet 
labors of his own classes he did his per- 
fect work. As they lay him to rest in the 
Longwood Cemetery to-day, the pupils of 
his early manhood will one and all recall 
the qualities of head and heart they so 








much prized, and as one of them who 
held him in high esteem, I cannot refrain 
from offering this little tribute to his 
memory as the grave closes over him, and 
removes him from a life of usefulness for 
which he was so admirably fitted.”’ 


— Qe 


THE GOOD SHIP ‘‘ WELCOME.”’ 





Dr. EDWARD Brooks, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools of Philadelphia, at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Control- 
lers, recommended the observance by the 
city schools of the day on which William 
Penn landed from the ship ‘‘ Welcome.’’ 
He said, in presenting the subject : 

““On the 27th of October, 1682, the 
‘good ship Welcome’ sailed up the har- 
bor and landed on the shores of the Dela- 
ware. On the deck of this vessel stood a 
man who bore to the new world a new 
gospel of civil liberty. New England, 
with patriotic purpose, commemorates the 
landing of the Mayflower, and the rela- 
tion of that event to national liberty. 
Pennsylvania, and especially Philadel- 
phia, should, it would seem, with the same 
patriotic purpose commemorate the land- 
ing of the Welcome. I would therefore 
recommend that the Superintendent be 
authorized to direct the teachers of the 
public schools to hold such exercises on 
the anniversity of the landing of the 
‘good ship Welcome’ as may fittingly 
commemorate that event, and teach a les- 
son of patriotism to the children of the 
city.”’ 

In pursuance of this recommendation, 
the Board of Public Education, through 
the proper committee, authorized Su- 
perintendent Brooks to arrange for the 
celebration of the event in the public 
schools with fitting ceremonies. The 
principals and teachers of the public 
schools were therefore requested to ar- 
range a programme of exercises for Friday, 
Oct. 27th, suitable for the commemora- 
tion of this event. It was suggested that 
the programme might include any of the 
followings topics: 1, Brief sketch of the 
life of Penn. ; 2, Voyage and landing of 
the Welcome ; 3, Penn’s views of govern- 
ment; 4, Penn’s views of education; 5, 
Penn’s treatment of the Indians; 6, Penn’s 
‘* Treaty Tree ;’’ 7, The Penn House; 8, 
Singing of patriotic songs. These exer- 
cises to be a part of the regular school- 
day’s work, and to be varied in the differ- 
ent grades to suit the capacity of the 
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children. If the higher schools should 
think best to join in the celebration, they 
might find much of interest and profit to 
their students in the character and views 
of government and education of this 
great Founder of a Commonwealth. It 
is interesting to remember that he made 
provisions for a broad and thorough sys- 
tem of public education, and was an ear- 
nest advocate of manual training and in- 
dustrial education. In his views of gov- 
ernment and education, William Penn 
was undoubtedly the wisest and broadest- 
minded man among all the early settlers 
of this country, and is thus a fitting sub- 
ject for a lesson in patriotism to the pu- 
pils of our public schools. 

The day was observed with enthusiasm 
in many of the schools. It is well for the 
youth of Philadelphia to know something 
of the man to whom we are all so greatly 
indebted. As the colossal statue of the 
Founder towers above the passing throng 
in the area of the Wm. Penn Building, so 
and even more grandly does the man him- 
self tower above his cotemporaries in the 
history of the past. 

It is gratifying, in this connection, to 
know that so many copies of the ‘‘ Life 
of William Penn,’’ compiled some years 
ago by the publisher of this Journal, 
have been called for through the mails 
within the past ten days by the teachers 
of Philadelphia. We are very glad thus 
to have been able to contribute something 
to the success of this ‘‘ Welcome’’ mem- 
orial day. Let its observance be contin- 
ued year after year in the schools, until 
the people of Philadelphia become ac- 
quainted with William Penn, whose part- 
ing benediction, full of love and tender 
solicitude—as contained in a letter dated 
August 12, 1684, written on shipboard on 
the eve of his return to England—might 
well be committed to memory by every 
school boy and school girl in the State 
of Pennsylvania: 

‘‘And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin 
settlement of this province, named before 
thou wert born, what love, what care, 
what service, and what travail has there 
been to bring thee forth and preserve thee 
from such as would abuse thee and defile 
thee! My soul prays to God for thee, 
that thou mayest stand forth in the day 
of trial, that thy children may be blessed 
of the Lord, and thy people saved by His 
power. My love to thee has been great, 
and the remembrance of thee affects my 
heart and mine eye. The God of eternal 
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strength keep and preserve thee to His 
glory and thy peace!’’ 

These words, sweet and reverent and 
solemn, should speak for ages in Phila- 
delphia in enduring brass—or, better still, 
cut deep in letters of gold upon polished 
black marble, in a style similar to a very 
fine tablet in Old Trinity Church, New 
York, than which we have never seen 
anything more satisfactory—which might 
be set into the east or west face of the 
second arch of the south entrance of the 
Public Building on Broad street. As the 
statue surmounting the lofty tower, at an 
elevation of five hundred feet, will chal- 
lenge the eye for ages, so this benediction 
will touch the heart of the passer-by gen- 
eration after generation, so long as this 
mighty structure shall stand and teem- 
ing thousands pass each day through its 
massive archways. 


——— << 


FALL ARBOR DAY. 


HE semi-annual observance of Arbor 
Day with us has resulted in the plant- 
ing of thousands and tens of thousands of 
trees. Some self-elected wise folk have 
laughed at the small results the day has 
yet been able to show in the way of mak- 
ing good the annual destruction of the 
woodlands. But it is the thoughtless 
man who despises ‘‘the day of small 
things,’’ who sees the acorn sprout and 
says, ‘‘ Why plant a thing like that! It 
is no tree!’’ No, but give it time and it 
may one day be the giant oak. 

The sentiment in favor of tree culture 
is spreading. Thanks to the fostering 
influence of Arbor Day, it is growing to 
be the thought, the purpose and the habit 
of not a few good people to plant a tree 
or trees in observance of each recurring 
day, whether named by the Chief Execu- 
tive in April or by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in October. 

This genial holiday is nine years old in 
Pennsylvania. It has had its eighteenth 
semi-annual observance, since its first ap- 
pointment, in 1885, under the influence 
of Dr. E. E. Higbee, then State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The offi- 
cial circular of State Superintendent 
Schaeffer, announcing the date to be ob- 
served by the schools, was commended 
by newspapers in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth, and the result has been the 
planting of many trees. It was the 
School Arbor Day, and the schools, with- 
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out exception anywhere, from highest to 
lowest, should observe it as recommended 
by the Department of Public Instruction. 
Especially should this be done by the 
Normal Schools, in the way of good ex- 
ample, and so to impress the thought of 
tree-planting upon the embryo teacher 
that it may become the habit of a life- 
time. No one can estimate how far the 
influence of such a teacher may be felt in 
determining the habits of pupils in this 
as well as in other directions. 

The schools must be aroused and en- 
couraged to do this work. Lancaster 
county is doing well for Arbor Day. If 
the State at large were doing equally 
well, Pennsylvania would be second only 
to Nebraska in its Arbor Day record. 
The information we have from our local 
nurserymen is that the demand, for hard 
wood trees especially, has left but little 
stock of that kind upon their hands. 

The programme at the Lancaster High 
School provided for the planting of one 
hundred and twenty-five trees—most of 
which were smokehouse apple trees—in 
the morning by the boys at their homes, 
or in the yards of friends, after full in- 
structions as to how the planting should 
be done. Some trees were also planted 
by the girls. In the afternoon attention 
was invited to a programme, musical and 
literary, also including athletics in the 
gymnasium. The readings were appro- 
priate to the occasion. ‘The vocal and 
instrumental music, under the direction of 
Prof. Matz and Thorbahn, is always an 
excellent feature of the day, and every- 
body enjoyed both chorus and orchestra. 
The school was attractive also from the 
display of flowers and plants that covered 
the desk and filled the window spaces. 

The Morning News commenting upon the 
fact that so many apple trees were planted, 
says : ‘‘ One-half were apple of the Smoke- 
house variety. Surely if the other half 
too had been Smokehouse apple, no mis- 
take would have been made. In the first 
place they are a hardy tree, and are never 
destroyed by borers, and then the fruit— 
well, any one who has scratched the frosty 
covering from a November apple pile 
and found ‘‘Smokys’’ underneath knows 
somethizig of the good things of this life. 
Bellflower, Rambo, Baldwin and Pound 
apple are all right for weekdays, but for 
a Sunday morsel of delightful spicy juici- 
ness take a bite of Smokehouse.”’ 

An editor of the Lancaster Vew Fra, 
who always finds pleasure in attending 
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these Arbor Day exercises, says in an 
article on ‘‘ Arbor Day and Music: ”’ 

‘‘ There are still some persons, we be- 
lieve, and among them are School Direc- 
tors, who can see no utility in teaching 
music in the public schools; who believe 
that the time devoted to this study is so 
much time lost. It deserves to be said, 
however, that this class of anti-progres- 
sionists is rapidly disappearing, and that 
a few years may witness their permanent 
disappearance. If some of them could 
have been present at the Arbor Day ex- 
ercises in the Lancaster High School 
building on last Friday afternoon, we in- 
cline to the belief that the lingering rem- 
nant would make its final exist still more 
expeditiously. 

‘It is only upon such occasions at the 
High School that the full value of the 
musical instruction in the schools shows 
itself. Although begun in the primary 
grades, the development is steadily con- 
tinued until the best results are obtained 
in the most advanced classes, and in the 
High School orchestra. The music 
there would be creditable to almost any 
similar organization, and reflects infinite 
credit on the instructors who have been 
instrumental in bringing it about. If the 
parents of the children in that school were 
aware of the fine enjoyment that can be 
obtained through attending the public 
exercises occasionally held there, we are 
very sure that hundreds of them would 
present themselves to be entertained and 
delighted. The march of this study in 
the public schools everywhere will not 
only be onward, but its progress will be 
more rapid than ever with the passing 
years. It must continue to grow because 
music not only abounds throughout the 
entire economy of nature, but stirs the 
human soul as nothing else can. 

‘“We must not close without some al- 
lusion to the celebration of Arbor Day 
proper in the same school. For nine 
years this day has been regularly ob- 
served there. During that time thou- 
sands of trees and shrubs have been 
planted by the pupils of the city schools, 
the High School alone having planted 
more than two thousand trees. Prior to 
the establishment of Arbor Day the 
school grounds in this city were, with a 
few exceptions, destitute of trees, vines 
and shrubbery. To-day every school- 
yard in the city contains more or less of 
all these, carefully trained and cared for, 
not only beautifying and adorning the 
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grounds, but adding to their value, and, 
above all, aiding in cultivating and pro- 
moting the zsthetical tastes of the pu- 
pils. No one canestimate the wonderful 


|! amount of good which this movement in 
our schools has already done, much less 
the ultimate benefits that must result 
from it in the generations to come.’’ 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
Harrisburg, October 17, 1893. | 
N Act of Assembly, approved May 23, 
1893, P. L., page 111, designated the third 
Tuesday of February of each year, and the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of No- 
vember of each yeur, as legal half holidays, 
from 12 o’clock noon until midnight of such 
days, ‘‘for all purposes whatsoever, as re- 
gards the presenting for payment or accept- 
ance, and as regards the protesting and 
giving notice of the dishonor of bills of ex- 
change, checks, drafts and promissory notes, 
made after the passage of this Act.’’ 

An Act of Assembly approved May 31, 
1893, P. L., page 188, entitled: 

‘‘An Act designating the days and half 
days to be observed as legal holidays, and 
for the payment, accepting and protesting 
of bills, notes, drafts, checks and other ne- 
gotiable paper, on such days”’ 


half days, namely : the first day of January, 
commonly called New Year’s day, the 
twenty-second day of February, known as 
Washington's birthday, Good Friday, the 
thirtieth day of May, known as Memorial 
day, the Fourth of July, called Independence 
day, the first Saturday of September, known 
as Labor day, the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November, Election day, the 
twenty-fifth day of December, known as 
Christmas day, and every Saturday after 
twelve o’clock noon, until twelve o’clock 
midnight, each of which Saturdays is hereby 
designated a half holiday, and any day ap- 
pointed or recommended by the Governor of 
this State, or the President of the United 
States, as a day of thanksgiving or fasting 


and prayer or other religious observances, | 
| ness colleges, schools of elocution, and other 


shall for all purposes whatever as regards 
the presenting for payment or acceptance, 
and as regards the protesting and giving 
notice of the dishonor of bills of exchange, 


checks, drafts and — r notes, made | 


after the passage of this act, be treated and 
considered as the first day of the week, com- 
monly called Sunday, and as public holidays 
and half holidays.’’ 

It is further provided, however, by the 
fourth section of the act of May 31, ‘‘ That 
all the days and half days herein designated 
as legal holidays, shall be regarded as secu- 
lar or business days for all other purposes 
than those mentioned in this act.’’ 

The purposes mentioned in this act have 
special reference and application to the ma- 
turity of commercial paper, the acceptance 
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in Section 1, ‘‘That the following days and | 
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and payment of bank checks, drafts, prom- 
issory notes, etc., as expressly set forth in 
the act itself. 

In placing a construction upon this pro- 
vision of law, and the act of May 23, 1893, in 
connection with the act of June 25, 1885, P. 
L,., page 176, which provided for closing the 
schools on legal holidays, I am clearly of 
the opinion that the several boards of school 
directors and controllers are not required to 
close the public schools in their respective 
districts on the days designated as election 
days, but on the contrary, I would urge the 
directors and controllers to keep their schools 
in session on these days, for the purpose of 
preventing too many breaks in the regular 
school year. ’ 
7 NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 

Supt. Public Instruction, 


— 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


CERTIFICATES TO COLLEGE 


GRADUATES. 


4. Question; On what conditions are Perma- 
nent Certificates issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction to College Graduates without 
examination ? 

Answer: The following, from the forth- 
coming annual report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, presents the 
views of the Department, and indicates the 
course of action to be taken in this new and 
important direction: 

The law requiring the issue of permanent 
certificates to college graduates brought to 
light a state of things truly astonishing. 
Act of 1874 the 
county courts have been incorporating busi- 


institutions of learning. 

Some of these schools have, upon the 
basis ‘of such charters, been conferring 
degrees upon students and others of very 
limited attainments. A lady, for instance, 
received the degree of B. A. who had read 


| but five books of Czesar, four books of Vir- 


gil, and four orations of Cicero. Arithmetic 
and penmanship were reported as part of her 
four collegiate years of study. A letter sent 
to the Department by the head of the insti- 
tution abbreviates et cetera several times by 
the use of ect. instead of etc., and has peda- 
gogical spelled pedagochica/, not to mention 
other blemishes indicative of what Ben Jon- 
son calls ‘‘small Latin and less Greek.’’ 
Another institution was leased with its 
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charter, and although it is said to have less 
than a dozen students, and a Faculty com- 
sed of the President and his wife, it has 
n conferring degrees from B. A. to LL.D. 
upon persons who are vain and weak enough 
to wear titles emanating from such sources. 
The institution even went so far as to confer 
a doctorate upon its own President. Why 
should not the wife confer a degree upon her 
husband, and the husband upon his wife, 
when a state of things is threatened similar 
to that which was threatened in France 
when a minister declared that he would cre- 
ate so many dukes that henceforth it should 
be no honor to be a duke, but a disgrace not 
to beaduke. At the present rate there is 
danger that literary esos conferred in 
Pennsylvania shall become the laughing 
stock of the civilized world. A member of 
the Board of Trustees of one of our theolo- 
ical seminaries complains that they have 
een distressed beyond measure at the great 
deficiencies manifest in the training of stu- 
dents with diplomas from some of these 
schools masquerading before the public 
under high-sounding titles. A very earnest 
superintendent, who is himself college-bred, 
declares that he is obliged to reject more 
raduates from a given college in the exam- 
ination for provisional certificates than he 
is able to pass. Sometimes even persons 
graduated with honors by the institutions of 
this class have failed to pass the examina- 
tion for a provisional certificate. 

Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that superintendents and institu- 
tions of high grade, whose aim is to do 
honest and thorough work, entered their 
protest against the issue of permanent cer- 
tifleates to the graduates of such institu- 
tions under the Act of May to, 1893. An 
eminent lawyer warned the Department 
that, in view of a decision of the Supreme 
Court, handed down in 1838, drawing a 
sharp distinction between a charter to con- 
fer degrees and a charter giving the right to 
sue and to be sued, the power to grant 
the latter and not the former being vested 
by law in the courts, and in view ~ simi- 
lar decision of the Allegheny county court, 
rendered since the adoption of the new Con- 
stitution, it would be a misdemeanor in 
office for the State Superintendent to issue a 
permanent certificate under the Act of May 
10, 1893, to the graduates of a school holding 
its charter from a county court. The Act 
was therefore referred to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for his construction and advice. In an 
official opinion, dated October 17, 1893, he 
says that the State Superintendent is ‘‘ not 
required to grant without examination per- 
manent €ertificates under the Act of 1893 
except to graduates of colleges ‘legally em- 
powered’ to confer degrees, and that the 
general incorporation of a literary institu- 
tion, under the Act of 1874, does not ‘leg- 
ally empower’ it with this right.”’ 

The only course open to the Department, 
therefore, is to require as conditions for 
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issuing the permanent certificate the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The applicant must furnish evidence 
of good moral character. 

2. The applicant must be twenty-one years 
of age, and have taught at least three full 
annual terms in the public schools of the 
commonwealth after graduation. 

3. Theapplicant must produce a certificate 
from the School Board or Boards, counter- 
signed by the County Superintendent of the 
same county where he or she last taught, 
showing that the said applicant has been 
successful as a teacher in the public schools 
during said term. 

4. His or her course of study, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.), Mas- 
ter of Arts (M. A.), Bachelor of Science 
(B. S.), Master of Science (M. S.), Bachelor 
of Philosophy (Ph. B.), must have embraced 
four collegiate years of study, exclusive of 
the preparatory work required by our re- 
spectable colleges for admission into the 
Freshman class. 

5. The college or university granting the 
diploma must have been invested with the 
power to confer degrees by an Act of the 
Legislature. 

The new certificate will thus be the high- 
est in rank of all those entitling the holder 
to teach in the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth. Moreover, it will serve to em- 
phasize the difference between a full and a 
defective course of training, and help to 
save promising youths from the bitter feel- 
ing of disappointment which always sad- 
dens the hearts of those who discover after 
it is too late that their teachers did not 
furnish them with the instruments and 
materials of thought accumulated by the 
ages, but sent them into the world lacking 
many of the weapons by which life’s battles 
are fought and won. 

OPINION OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

We give herewith the opinion of Attorney 
General Hensel, to which reference is made 
above: 

OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Harrisburg, Oct. 17th, 1893. 
Rev. Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, Supt. Public 

Instruction. 

Sir: I beg to acknowledge your oral re- 
quest for a construction of and for advice 
upon the Act of May to, 1893, relative to 
the grant of permanent certificates to grad- 
uates of certain literary institutions ‘‘ legally 
empowered to confer’’ certain degrees, etc. 
The title of the act relates to graduates of 
‘‘recognized literary and _ scientific col- 
leges,’’ but in the body of the statute these 
vague and indefinite terms are supplanted 
by words of exact and precise meaning. 

Literary or scientific colleges ‘‘ legally 
empowered to confer’’ the degrees specified 
in the act, in my opinion, comprise only 
such as have the express ‘‘authority of 
law’’ to confer them. Such authority must 
be found either in the special statutes in- 
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corporating them or in the general corpora- 
tion laws enacted since 1873, providing a 
uniform system for the formation of corpo- 
rations for ‘‘the support of any literary, 
medical or scientific undertaking, literary 
association, or the promotion of music, 
painting or other fine arts.”’ 

‘*The powers of a corporation must be given 
in plain words or by necessary implication. 
All powers not given in this direct and un- 
mistakable manner are withheld. A corpora- 
tion can take nothing by construction.’’—Com. 
us. E. & N. R. R. Co., 27 Pa. St., 339. 


Before the Constitution of 1873 and the 
corporation Act of 1874 were adopted, 
literary institutions, such as classical and 
scientific colleges, were chartered specially 
by the Legislature, and they were invested 
with express power to confer degrees by the 
statutes erecting them into corporations. 
So far as this power was ever delegated to 
the courts, its limitation was long ago made 
the subject of judicial construction. In the 
case of St. Mary’s Church, 6 Serg’t & 
Rawle, 505, Tilghman, C. J. said: ‘‘In this 
business of charters, the Court acts under 
the grant of an extraordinary power of a 
special nature, and is confined to the cases 
described in the Actsof Assembly.’’ Inthe 
case of the Medical College of Philadelphia, 
3 Wharton, 444, the Supreme Court refused 
to incorporate a medical college with power 
to grant degrees, no such privilege being 


conferred by the Act of 1791. These prin- | 


ciples have controlled the Courts since their 
—— and are recognized as the settled 
aw. 

In the Duquesne College Charter (12 
County Court Reports, 491) the Allegheny 
County Court held that the Courts having 
power, by grant of the Legislature, to 
charter colleges, had no power to invest 
them with the right of conferring degrees. 
Whether this power passes to and rests in 
an educational institution by necessary im- 
plication, is a mooted question, the right 
answer to which, it must be admitted, 
should depend somewhat on the kind of 
institution that claims the right. If there 
is a lack of legal authority at present to 
charter institutions of any kind with power 
to confer degrees, the necessity is one that 
appeals for legislative rather than judicial 
action. Pending the consummation of it, 
the cause of literature and of scholarship is 
less likely to suffer from a paucity than 
from a sodacions of degrees. 

For the purposes of your present inquiry, 
I advise you that you are not required to 
grant, without examination, permanent 
certificates under the Act of 1893, except to 
graduates of colleges ‘‘ legally empowered ”’ 
to confer degrees, and the general incorpora- 
tion of a literary institution under the Act 
of 1874 does not ‘‘ legally empower ’’ it with 
the right. 

Very respectfully, 
W. U. HENSEL, 
Attorney-General. 
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ApAms—Supt. Thoman: All the schools 
are open with two exceptions, due to the 
building of new houses, the one in Bigler- 
ville, the other at Pine Run. The latter is 
the finest and most complete school build- 
ing in the county, especially for a rural dis- 
trict. Itis heated bya furnace. The interior 
woodwork is not simply painted, but also 
varnished ; in short, it is a model building in 
every way. Directors will do well to inspect 
both this building and the one amen at 
Red Hill, Oxford township, a year ago, be- 
fore they agree upon a plan for a new house. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: With but few 
exceptions, our schools began in August and 
September. As far as reported, the attend- 
ance is very good for the first weeks of 
school. Some of the country districts have 
adopted a graded course as recommended by 
the oF ngeeomrcape The teachers are doing 
what they can to give the course a fair trial. 
We feel encouraged by the way the schools are 
starting, and think that everything points 
to asuccessful year. All who have anything 
to do with the schools seem to be wide-awake 
and active. Everybody is anxious to do his 
part, and is always ready to do what is re- 
quested of him. The Superintendent has, 
by notice through the different papers of the 
county, urged upon principals, teachers, and 
school officers, the proper observance of the 
Autumn Arbor Day. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: The educational 
event of the month was the annual Institute 
at Prof. Peirsol’s Academy at West Bridge- 
water, which convened August 27, and con- 
tinued fourdays. The total enrollment was 
107, nearly all of whom were teachers. Many 
were young persons who are about to teach 
their first term. The exercises were es- 
pecially arranged for this class. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman: The Annual 
County Institute was held September 2s. 
The instruction was very practical. Kutz- 
town erected an eight-room building, heated 
and ventilated by the Smead system. This 
building is second to none in the county. 
It was dedicated October 1. At the County 
Institute we appointed Nov. 2nd as Con- 
rad Weiser Day, which is to be observed in 
every school. A collection will be taken up, 
which will be the beginning of an effort to 
raise funds for the erection of a monument 
to his memory. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The Altoona and 
Blair County Union of Teachers and Dircc- 
tors held its second annual meeting at 
Lakemont Park, August 31. An interesting 
programme, consisting of live educational 
topics, was arranged for the occasion. The 
meeting was well attended by teachers, di- 
rectors and patrons. The discusslons were 
animated and to the point, and all present 
voted it a day well spent. The schools are 
all in session, and as far as we have been 
able to learn by visitation and inquiry, have 
the largest enrollment in the history of the 
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county for the first month. The increased 
enrollment may be attributed to the free 
text-book system, which will prove a power- 
ful agency for the advancement of our free 
schools, now /ree indeed. Our directors, 
being impressed with the importance of at- 
tractive school-rooms, have renovated a 

goodly number of houses. The School Board 
of East Hollidaysburg has remodeled the 
house in that district, and it is now one of 
the most attractive in the county. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech : The Cambria Li- 
brary, one of the very best equipped in the 
State, has granted all its yey og to the 
pupils of the public schools of the county, 

ree of all cost, a movement which is ap- 
preciated alike by teachers, pupils and par- 
ents. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick : Lumber, Gib- 
son, and Shippen townships have placed 

‘The Teachers’ Normal Series ” (number 
and language chart) and Yaggy’s ‘‘ Geo- 
graphical Portfolio,’’ in the schools. 

CHESTER — Supt. Walton: Brandywine 
Day was observed in nearly all the schools 
of the county. The interest taken in home 
history and government is marked. At Bir- 
mingham the schools celebrated the day by 
meeting in the old Friends’ Meeting House. 
The traditions of the locality were recalled 
by some of the older residents. Tredyffrin 
and Easttown townships have supervising 
teachers, who act as local superintendents, 
visiting all the schools each month. The 
new school-house at Paoli, with its modern 
individual furniture (heater, pump, hard- 
wood finish, etc.), is another illustration of 
public interest in the welfare and comfort of 
the school children 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Johnston : The schools 
of Berwick, Bloom, Catawissa, Espy and 
Orangeville, were visited during the month. 
Most of these schools have an unusually 
large attendance for the beginning of the 
term, evidently due to the free text-book 
system. Insome districts the term has been 
lengthened, and in many the teachers’ salar- 
ies increased. Directors generally have been 
more careful in the selection of teachers. 
We are arranging as usual to hold a series 
of local institutes, eight or ten during the 
term. From some of the districts reports 
have been received that the teachers have 
organized assdéciations. During the year 
twenty-four examinations have been held, 
resulting in the granting of 154 provisional 
certificates, and 7 professional ; there were 
199 applicants. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal : The schools of 
Williams and Williamstown opened August 
14. For,several terms these districts have 
been opéning their schools about the middle 
of August for the accommodation of the boys 
who are taken out of school in the early 
spring to go to work. Most of the other 
town schools opened the first Monday in 
September, and the country schools from the 
first Momday of September to the first Mon- 
day of October. Our schools never opened 
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with more promising indications of success 
than at the beginning of the present term. 
The law relative to text-books and supplies 
has been obeyed not only in letter, but in 
spirit as well. So far as my observation has 
extended, the most liberal provision of sup- 
plies was made by Middletown. During va- 
cation this Board repaired, painted, papered 
and refurnished their high school room, 
recitation room, and principal office, at a cost 
of about six hundred ($600) dollars. Teach- 
ers’ salaries were increased, two new schools 
established, and drawing added to the course 
of study. The principal and his corps of 
teachers have arranged to procure sixteen 
different educational journals, each to be 
left one week ata building. and then filed in 
the principal’s office for reference. Millers- 
burg has had one of their school houses re- 
paired, painted at a cost of about two hun- 
dred dollars. 

FULTON—Supt. Chestnut: Most of the 
schools opened October 2. There is consid- 
erable confusion in regard to books. In 
Taylor all the houses are new and first class; 
in Dublin, thesame. Asa whole, the county 
has a tolerably fair corps of teachers. One 
school in Taylor has a teacher not so well 
qualified as the pupils. I am trying to or- 
ganize a Local Institute in each district. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Shirley town- 
ship has erected three new school-houses, 
one taking the place of a house recently 
burned down. Warrior's Mark township 
has completed a new house, also on account 
of fire. The schools are nearly all in opera- 
tion, with an attendance reported good. 

JunrIATA—Supt. Marshall: By October 2nd 
all the schools will be in session, excepting 
those of Lack township, where the repairing 
of houses has caused delay. I find, as far as 
my visitation of schools has gone, that we 
need a course of study for graded and un- 
graded schools. In many of the schools the 
studies are arranged by the teacher and pur- 
sued by the pupils in a hap-hazard manner, 
hence entirely incompatible with successful 
teaching. An effort will be made at the 
County Institute to have a committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a course of study for the 
county, so that it can be presented to the 
different districts during the coming school 
year. The habit of our farmers in keeping 
their sons and daughters at work during the 
first month of school, when they have arrived 
at the age when they could make the most 
progress in school, is certainly an instance 
of poor economy, as well as a great injustice 
to the children, and a hindrance to the pro- 
gress of the school as a whole. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: I have en- 
deavored to emphasize the importance of 
keeping the out-houses of the schools in good 
and proper condition, by sending copies of 
the law relating thereto, and a personal let- 
ter, to all the secretaries in the county. An 
effort will be made to establish a uniform 
course of study in all the schools, with 
monthly examinations. Fora guide in this 
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matter we shall use a course of study pre- 
pared by acommittee of county superintend- 
ents in Illinois. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: The school 
building in West Newcastle, which will be 
ready for occupancy about November 1, will 
be one of the finest in western Pennsylvania. 
School Boards have all been very busy dur- 
ing the past month providing books and 
other — The free text-book law is 
giving the schools a lift in the right direc- 
tion, as each pupil will be placed in the 
grade to which he belongs. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The schools I 
have thus far visited have made a favorable 
beginning, with few exceptions. The un- 
satisfactory condition of these exceptions is 
invariably due to a want of skill and tact on 
the part of the teacher. Frequently, more 
of this tact and less brilliant intellectual at- 
tainments, would show better results. Let 
the teacher strive to acquire both. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Before the opening 
of the schools a meeting of the teachers and 
directors was held in all the rural districts. 
The text-book question was quite fully dis- 
cussed. All of the schools are now supplied 
with free books, etc. I attended the icliee.- 
tion of two new houses in Lowhill township 
—one at Claussville, the other at Lowhill 
Church. Both are brick structures, sub- 
stantially built. Both are surmounted with 
a steeple and bell. They are furnished with 
patent desks. 

LYCOMING 


Supt. Becht: The monthly 
meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange was held 


September 30. The subject of district super- 
vision was considered, and the county di- 
vided, as heretofore, into seventeen districts. 
A prominent teacher in each district was 
appointed to act as superintendent, to collect 
statistics, and arrange a report of the condi- 
tion of the schools, to be presented at each 
meeting of the Exchange, and also to be 
ublished in the county papers. This super- 
intendent wiil also have charge of the ar- 
rangements and programme of the district 
institute. He will have stated meetings of 
teachers, directors and patrons, and will 
assist as far as possible in all local institutes, 
reviews, etc. This plan has been in opera- 
tion for the past two years, and it is proposed 
to continue it along the same lines, changing 
only in details as experience demands. 
MiIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Having visited 
most of the schools in four townships— 
Brown, Union, Menno, Decatur, and part of 
Derry—we are — to report them ina 
prosperous condition. Decatur and Menno 
are supplied with a full line of text-books. 
The directors in these townships have the 
right idea of economy, and correct views as 
to the best interests of their schools. Our 
new teachers are doing good work. Armagh 
proposes to hold a Local Institute before the 
meeting of the County Institute. 
MoONROE—Supt. Serfass : Several districts 
are short of teachers. The new Normal 
School at East Stroudsburg will, by another 
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| year, furnish us with a larger and better 


supply of teachers. The Normal opened 
September 4, with an attendance beyond ex- 
pectation. There are now 283 students en- 
rolled. They are at present in need of an 
addition to the faculty, and by spring an ad- 
ditional building will be required. In our 
‘visit we found an earnest and overworked 
faculty, and an enthusiastic and happy body 
of students. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman : My 
visits this month were chiefly in Coal town- 
ship, which surrounds Shamokin borough. 
In this district 35 teachers are employed, who 
were working at a disadvantage, due to a 
delay in shipping text-books. Closer super- 
vision would add much to the usefulness of 
the schools. East Sunbury’s large new build- 
ing is nearly completed. The distribution 
of free text-books is costing some of the dis- 
tricts considerable extra concern. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Free text- 
books are a blessing to many children, es- 
pecially in the mining districts. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: The Normal 
Institute lasted five weeks, closing Septem- 
ber 15. More than four-fifths of the teachers 
of the county werein attendance. The work 
accomplished will, we are certain, prove of 
benefit to the teachers in way of xed! aint tte 
training and scholastic improvement. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Bigler: The introduc- 
tion of free text-books and all that accompa- 
nied the same, is certainly the most import- 
ant step that has been taken for many years 
in the fine of school work. Richland town- 
ship has secured an elegant book-case, with 
lock and key, for every school in the district, 
for the safe keeping of the books. A very 
satisfactory blank record book has been 
adopted throughout the county for the ac- 
counting of books. One discouraging fea- 
ture is that publishing houses are not fur- 
nishing the books as promptly as they 
should. Some time ago I advocated the 
adoption of the ‘‘ Mental Arithmetic,’’ and 
the result is that more than one-half the dis- 
tricts have done so. This seems to me to be 
a good step. Since we have writing mater- 
ials furnished free, we may expect better 
results in the teaching of penmanship. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam : The majority of 
our schools opened September 4th, for a con- 
tinuous term. _ Nearly every district will 
have eight months’ school, several nine, and 
none less than seven. The directors are fur- 
nishing books and other supplies needed, as 
rapidly as possible. The disposition seems 
to be to comply with the law in a liberal 
spirit, and all seem pleased that this forward 
step is made. 

YorK—Supt. Gardner: The increased at- 
tendance, compared with last year, is very 
marked. This is one of the good results of 
the free text-book system. At Hanover and 
Wrightsville the increase was so great that 
each borough was compelled to organize a 
new school to Prvencre 0 the pupils. The 
School Board of York Haven erected a one- 
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story brick building, with two commodious 
rooms, properly lighted, well ventilated, and 
furnished with improved patent furniture 
and slate blackboards. 

ALLEGHENY City—Supt. Morrow: Our 
schools are unusually full. We havea gain 
of 1215 over last year for the same month. 
We never had such a gain before in the his- 
tory of our schools. Heretofore it has been 
between 300 and 400 per year, never more 
than the latter, nor less than the former. 
This year, therefore, marks a great advance. 

ALLENTOWN—Supt. Raub: A high school 
building is in process of erection, to be com- 
pleted by July, 1894. It will contain eight 
school-rooms, besides class-rooms, and the 
superintendent’s office. It is to be two 
stories, with mansard roof. The attic is to 
be fitted up for an assembly room. The 
Smead-Wills system of heating will be put 
in. It is to be of brick with brown-stone 
trimmings. Theschools have been supplied 
with free text-books at acost of about $9,000. 
The work in the schools has begun very aus- 
piciously. 

BETHLEHEM — Supt. Farquhar: The 
schools opened Aug. 28, and are in a con- 
dition satisfactory to myself, and, I believe, 
to the Board. The law respecting supplies 
has been fully complied with. Everything 
that was deemed necessary for the assistance 
of the pupils in their work has been fur- 
nished. [I think the Board will show a 
liberal spirit in the future, if it shall appear 
that supplies of a greater variety are needed. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: We 
have more scholars now in our schools 
than we had any previous year during the 
first month. It is due to free text-books, 
and not to increase in population. No time 
was lost waiting for parents to buy books. 
All the pupils in all the schools were able to 
begin work at once. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: Three of the 
buildings have been furnished with the hot 
water system of heating, and all have been 
put in excellent condition for the service of 
the term recently opened. Chester will this 
year hold an annual Institute separate from 
that of the county, during the week begin- 
ning March 23. It is the design to secure 
the very best instruction for the teachers 
during the day sessions, and omit the eve- 
ning entertainments. The high school cur- 
riculum has just been extended so as to 
cover four-year courses of study in parallel 
lines: Academic, Normal, and Classical. 
Four pupils have commenced Greek. 

CoL_umMBIA—Supt. Hoffman: During the 

ast month 1902 pupils were enrolled—the 
argest monthly enrollment in the history of 
our schools. Of this number 1165 were pres- 
ent every session. We found it necessary 
to organize an additional primary school. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Williams: The directors, 
at their last meeting, increased the salaries 
of the teachers $5 per month, and engaged 
the services of an instructor in vocal music 
who gives us one lesson per week. 
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HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: The new High 
School building, costing over $100,000, was 
first occupied - the school in September. 
When fully equipped it will furnish all 
necessary facilities for high school work. 
Free books have been furnished in all the 
grades of the school, in consequence of 
which our schools have never been so well 
filled, nor has the attendance been so good 
for the number enrolled. 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: Homestead 
was incorporated a borough in 1881. The 
town having no school facilities, a ten-room 
brick building was erected and occupied in 
the fall of 1882. A second and a third of 
eight and nine rooms respectively were 
erected in 1888 and 1890. The Board for the 
fourth time is obliged to increase the num- 
ber of school-rooms, and has under con- 
struction a fine twelve-room building to be 
completed Feb. ist, 1894. Free text-books 
are furnished the pupils, and we note a 
more regular attendance and better results. 

HAZLE Twe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: One of our school buildings, located at 
Hazleton Mines, containing four rooms and 
employing two teachers, was completely 
destroyed by fire on the night of Sept. 22d. 
There was no doubt that it was set on fire 
either deliberately, or by parties loafing and 
carousing in or around the premises. The 
School Board has offered a reward of $100 for 
the arrest and conviction of the guilty party. 
This matter of loafing around school houses 
and injuring the property in many places is 


an evil which annoys school directors and 


teachers very much. The malicious de- 
struction of school property, and the conse- 
quent repairing thereof, is an item of con- 
siderable expense to many districts. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boger: The Franklin 
School was ready for occupancy at the open- 
ing of school August 28th. The two new 
wings furnish seating capacity for about 250 
pupils. Its external appearance and inter- 
nal arrangements do credit to the progres- 
sive spirit of our Board of Control. It is 
heated by the Smead system, and furnished 
throughout with single desks. On Labor 
Day this building was opened for public in- 
spection. Theseveral Camps ofthe P. O. S. 
of A., together with the teachers and pupils 
of the eight schools of the building, had a 
parade in connection with the presentation 
and raising of the national flag. The city 
was in holiday attire, and thousands greeted 
the National President of the Order, Clar- 
ence Huth, who presented the flag, and 
Henry Houck, who accepted it in behalf of 
the Board of Control. 

MAHANOy City—Supt. Miller: All school 
supplies have been furnished the pupils ac- 
cording to law. The attendance is much 
larger than ever before at the end of the first 
month. 

MAHANOY Twe. (Schuylkill) Co.—Supt. 
Noonan: Our schools opened September 
4th, for a term of nine months. Three new 
buildings were occupied, and the grounds of 
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six more were greatly improved. The build- 
ing at Cole contains, in addition to com- 
modious school-rooms, a comfortable office 
for the Superintendent, and a storage room 
for books, apparatus, etc. More than 4000 
free text-books were placed in the hands of 
pupils, and 1300 wire-bound noiseless slates 
were supplied. The slates are the best I 
have ever seen, having been ruled to order 
at the factory. One Tented new pupils’ 
desks and four teachers’ desks have also 
been provided, while more than a hundred 
old ones have been repaired and varnished. 
There have been purchased, besides the full 
supply of school materials, seventeen 12-inch 
school globes, two cases of maps, and five 
reading charts. The Directors have done ex- 
ceedingly well considering the length of 
time they have been in office—little more 
than four months. 

MILTON—Supt. Goho : The Board has or- 
ganized another school in a rented building. 
We are still crowded, and a new school-house 
is almost a necessity. The new text-book 
law has gone into operation without trouble, 
and appears to be satisfactory to everybody. 

NEw BRIGHTON—Supt. Richey : We have 
increased our teaching force by two teachers 
since last year, and still our schools are very 
full. We have had an increase over last year 
of 113 pupils, which, I believe, is due to free 
text-books and supplies. Our —_— speak 
in the highest terms of praise of free books 


and aa ey In fact we are all very much 


pleased that our schools are free. I can see 
no reason why this year should not be the 
most prosperous in the history of our schools. 
NEWPORT Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. De- 
wey : Special efforts are being made to secure 
better attendance. Never before has our per- 
centage of attendance reached 97. The 
School Board renewed the subscription for 
The School Journal for each member. An 
interesting and profitable Institute was held. 
The teachers begin their work with renewed 
vigor, and their interest is unabated. 
NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals : The School 
Board purchased three ‘‘ Teachers’ Anatom- 
ical Aids,’’ for use in the schools. The fol- 
lowing additions were made to the Supple- 
mentary Reading: Wright’s Nature Series, 
Dole’s American Citizen, and Civics for 
Young Americans. There will be no written 
examination held in January, 1894, for pro- 
motion of pupils, as heretofore, but pupils 
will be promoted February 1, on the recom- 
mendation of teachers and superintendent. 
PHG@NIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Our term 
of nine and one-half months commenced 
September 4th, with 26 teachers, including 
the special music teacher. It is greatly tothe 
credit of our Board that they have remod- 
eled the old Church street building, contain- 
ing only four rooms actually fit for school 
use, so as to change it to one of eight large 
rooms, besides a Directors’ room. The style 
of architecture is Norman. It is furnished 
with the best natural slate blackboard, water 
and gas in every room, and the Smead sys- 





tem of heating, ventilating, and dry closets. 
Editor Roberts, of 7he Messenger, says: 
** Phoenixville now has four school buildings 
of which she is proud. Indeed, there are few 
towns of its size and ability that can make 
a better showing. We can point to our 
schools with pride, and justly so.”’ 

ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips: The enroil- 
ment this opening month is 842 more than 
for the corresponding month last year. The 
increase of attendance has necessitated the 
employment of five additional teachers. 
The outlook for the year’s work was never 
more favorable. We are laying special em- 
phasis upon the teaching of penmanship, 
which is almost a lost art in the school- 
room. We begin with muscular exercises 
the first year in school, and continue the 
work throughout the whole course. Weare 
using what we call the ‘‘ Natural Movement 
Method,’’ and I believe a revolution in the 
art of writing is at hand, It is a comfort to 
know that every child now can be supplied 
with the necessary equipments for every 
exercise under the free bode system, instead 
of losing weeks, as has sometimes hap- 
pened, before an entire room was ready for 
work, because the requisite books or other 
material were not furnished the child. It 
might also be mentioned that under a late 
law of the Board, every teacher who gradu- 
ates from our High School and then gradu- 
ates from a Normal School or our Training 
School, receives $4 a month additional. 

SouTH Easton—Supt. Shull: We opened 
school with an enrollment of 1122, of whom 
eleven per cent. belonged to the High 
School, 28 per cent. of the High School 

upils are seniors—almost double the num- 

er of any preceding year. One of the in- 
dications of a prosperous year is the fact 
that the directors made fifty-one visits dur- 
ing the month. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: All the 
teachers of last term were re-elected. The 
resignation of the high school teachers to 
enter Princeton College, and the establish- 
ment of two needed sohools necessitated the 
only changes that have been made in the 
corps. We now have 34 schools, 36 teach- 
ers, and 1654 pupils. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford: Our High 
School is running one session per day—8: 45 
a. m. to 2 p. m.—with 30 minutes for lunch. 
It seems to work well. We will use the 
High School auditorium for the first time 
as the lecture room of the Titusville Centre 
of University Extension recently organized 
here. Our first course is on English Poets 
of the Revolutionary Age, by W. Clarke 
Robinson. All our High School pupils 
who attain a certain Pom in the study of 
Literature are admitted /vee to each lecture. 

YorK—Supt. Wanner: Our enrollment for 
September is 373 more than for the corres- 
ponding month last year,—a greater increase 
than can be attributed to the growth of the 
city in population. It isin part a result of 
the operation of the ‘‘ Free Text-Book law.”’ 
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R. IT would do, I scarcely know what, Gaffer Green, 
I would go, faith! I hardly know where, 
| I would scatter the chink 
Ahd leave others to think, 
If I had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green! 
If I had but a thousand a year! 


G. But when you are aged and grey, Robin Ruff, 
And the day of your death it draws near, 

Say, what with your pains 

Would you do with your gains, 
If you then had a thousand a year, Robin Ruff? 
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. How soft the hap - py  even-ing’sclose, "Tis the hour for sweet repose, Good 
. These tran - quil hours of so - cial mirth, Form the dear. est ties of earth: Good 
. Oh, how each gen- tle thought is stirred, As we breathe the parting word: Good 
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| night! The sum - mer winds have sunk to rest, The moon se- rene - ly bright, Sheds 

night! And while each handis kind - ly pressed,Oh,may our pray'rs to heaven, Witl 

) night! Could we but ev- er feel as now,Ourhearts with love up raised, And 
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waste her calm and gen- tle ray, Soft - ly now she seems to ora night! 
hum - ble fer - vor be ad-dressed, For its  bless-ings on our rest: Good night! 
while our fond af fec - tions flow, Hear in) mur-murs_ soft and low—Good night! 
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R.R. lf I had but a thousand a year, Gaf-fer Green, If I had but athousand a 
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There’s a place that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 
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I scarcely can tell what you mean, Gaffer Green, 
For your questions are always so queer, 
But as other folks die, 
[ suppose so must I— [ Ruff? 
and give up your thousand a year, Robin 
ive up your thousand a year? 
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And I hope in my heart you'll go there, 
Where the poor man’s as gre at, 
What! though he hath no estate ? 
Yes, as if he’d a thousand a year, Robin Ruff, 
Yes, as if he’d a thousand a year. 












